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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 
—@—. 

E are informed from a trustworthy source that 

Austria and Italy have determined to support Ger- 
many guvand méme in the Egyptian difficulty. The Russian 
Government will also support the German demands, but 
only to a limited extent, whereas the Cabinets of Rome 
and Vienna have addressed a joint note to Berlin to 
express their unqualified adherence to Prince Bismarck’s 
Egyptian programme. In other respects, however, the 
relations between. Italy and Austria are not as cordial as 
could be desired. Official communications are of course 
of the smoothest character; but it has undoubtedly 
created some apprehension and, indeed, ill-feeling at 
Vienna that Italian troops are massed in considerable 
numbers on the north-eastern frontier. There are at 
present 75,000 soldiers and 80 batteries stationed in 
Lombardy and Venetia; on the Austrian side there are 
only about 13,000 men and 12 batteries. It has also 
caused considerable excitement in official circles in the 
Austrian capital that orders have been issued to Pola for 
two vessels of war to cruise in Albanian waters, to 
prevent supplies of arms being sent over to Albania by 
Italians. 


THERE is confirmatory evidence from Berlin that the 
first impulse to the German representations to the 
Khedive was given by Baron Erlanger. ‘The banker’s 
claim against the Khedive was allowed by the Egyptian 
courts ; but Ismail refused to pay. As Baron Erlanger 
was able to prove that French creditors similarly situated 
had been paid, the German Government made his case a 
peg on which to hang its note. 





THE death of the Prince of Orange has already given 
rise to all sorts of speculations as to the succession 
to the throne of Holland, and the possibility of its 
eventual absorption by Germany. The late Prince 
obstinately refused to marry, and thus his brother, Prince 
Alexander, inherits his position as heir to the throne; 
but he is a confirmed invalid, and also unmarried. 
The only possibility of the Crown being preserved to this 
branch of the House of Orange lies in the chance of the 


present King having an heir by his recent marriage with 
the Princess of Waldeck, since his brother, Prince Henry, 
who died last January, was also childless. But should 
these two lives become extinct without issue, the legiti- 
mate succession would pass to the family of the ex- 
Duke of Nassau, who, after the events of 1866, became 
Prussian subjects. The international legists then go a 
step further, and argue that Prussia, having by the right 
of conquest become the substitute of the Nassau family, 
would also come into its succession rights, and that 
Prince Bismarck, or any statesman who may succeed 
him, would be able to carry out the favourite German 
scheme of annexing the Netherlands, But luckily for 
Holland, the national law is very clear on this point, and 
decrees that the Crown is hereditary in the reigning 
branch of the House of Orange, that the reversion cannot 
fall to the House of Nassau, and that the Dutch people 
are at liberty in case of the extinction of the reigning 
dynasty to choose, not only their own Sovereign, but, if 


‘they please, their own form of Government. ‘The ques- 


tion of returning to the glorious traditions of the Dutch 
Republic might be mooted, or, again, the advantage of a 
reunion with Belgium, under the rule of Leopold IL, 
would find many supporters. The danger to the freedom 
and independence of Holland lies in the fact that during 
an interregnum Germany with her habitual disregard of 
international law and morality, might find some pretext 
for occupying the country, and this once done, the 
Dutch might struggle in vain for a recovery of their 
independence. 


THE insurrection which has broken out in ‘Algeria in 
the south of the province of Constantine (not Constan- 
tinople, as one of our contemporaries alleged) is causing 
great public anxiety, and the Government, following the 
example of all French Governments in this respect, has 
committed the grievous error of suppressing all unfavour- 
able news, and is trying to deceive the people by the com- 
munication to the papers of brief mysterious notes which 
are alarming from their very reserve. That the insur- 
rection is most serious is proved by the strength of the 
force which has been despatched against it, consisting as 
it does of no less than 8000 men. It is the strongest 
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expedition which has been organised in Algeria since the 
campaign undertaken for the conquest of Kabylia in 
1849. 


In the time of Louis Philippe all the Algerian insur- 
rections and all the difficulties of colonisation were attri- 
buted to English machinations ; in the same way now 
the Opposition papers in France are beginning to insi- 
nuate that Prince Bismarck may not be quite guiltless of 
assisting to kindle this new revolt. To strengthen this 
idea, the papers in question call attention to the intimate 
alliance between Germany and Morocco since the de- 
spatch of the German diplomatic and military mission to 
that country in 1877, and the return mission to Berlin 
last year. Of course in all this there is no logic, but it 
is a sign of how much importance is just now attached 
to anything which concerns Algeria. - 


In diplomatic circles in Berlin the recall of Count 
Schouvaloff from his post in London is beginning to be 
looked upon as a triumph for Prince Gortschakoff. The 
aged Chancellor, it is said, felt that he could never enjoy 
a quiet hour at the Foreign Office as long as the Count 
remained in the diplomatic service. Since Solovieff’s 
attempt the Prince has been continually urging on the 
Czar the eminent services the Russian Ambassador in 
London rendered the State when chief of the famous 
third section. Russian foreign policy at present should 
be conciliatory, says the Prince, and it would be a pity 
to let such magnificent energies as Count Schouvaloff 
displayed in the secret police, go to waste at such a 
critical period as the present. The Count, in fact, is to 
be kicked upstairs. 





Tue result of the intended prosecution of M. de 
Cassagnac has exceeded in gravity the previsions of all 
those who advised the Government not to commit this 
blunder, M. Gambetta having been one of the counsellors 
of moderation. The National Parliament has _ been 
dragged in the mud by scenes fit only for a public- 
house, the Ministers have been covered with obloquy, 
and representative government has been degraded. ‘The 
Bonapartist Party, which caused these scenes, deserves 
all the blame of them; but its object, that of creating a 
sensation, has been attained. It must not be forgotten 
that the Bonapartists are Conservative in name only, for 
they owe their origin entirely to the people, and are, in 
fact, now adopting demagogic measures. The scandal 
they have created will certainly please their electors. 
M. Gambetta’s authority as President of the Chamber 
has also suffered much, for he was able neither to repress 
nor to prevent these scenes, and has shown himself 
wanting both in sagacity and energy. It is a singular 
circumstance that on Saturday last M. Paul de Cassagnac 
was calmer than anyone else. His speech was feeble and 
heavy, and disappointed both friends and foes. A 
deplorable lowering of the standard of political morality 
in France must inevitably follow when deputies can 
grossly insult their colleagues and the Ministers without 
incurring any punishment whatever, nor have to fear 
even the stupid and barbarous, but efficacious, retribution 
of a challenge. 


_ It is proposed to add to the standing orders of the 
French Chamber a code of penalties to be inflicted on 
members guilty of gross misbehaviour, and it is stated 
that M. Gambetta is preparing some regulations on the 
subject. But it is unfortunately very doubtful whether 
the Chamber has the legal right of imposing penalties 
amounting to imprisonment on any of its members. Such 
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punishments canjin France only be orderéd by the 
regular tribunals, and the Chamber could not be invested 
with their powers by.a mere standing order. It would be 
necessary to bring in a Bill,,which must be passed by 
both Houses and promulgated by the President. 


WE referred the other day to the burking of important 
communications by the subordinates in public offices, and 
spoke of this practice in terms which, though strong, are 
well deserved. We regret to say that we have received 
information .which casts still more discredit on. the 
bureaucracy of this country. It seems that in certain 
cases of pensions an intimation is not obscurely made to 
the applicant, by persons not holding any Government 
appointment, that by means of a douceur they can obtain 
a more favourable consideration of the application than 
could be procured without these self-constituted inter- 
mediaries’ assistance. We may remark, for the guidance 
of those interested, that there are regular scales of pen- 
sions, and that by direct application to the proper official 
all that an applicant is entitled to will be obtained. It is 
a humiliating confession, but there is no doubt that no 
little bribery goes on in this country. 


THE minds of philanthropists have been much exer- 
cised of late by various rumours and a few letters con- 
cerning the bloodthirsty nature of our treatment of the 
Zulus. We counsel the public to regard such rumours 
and letters with suspicion. Nevertheless, there is no 
doubt that our troops in South Africa are rather savage, 
and it is not to be wondered at that they should be so, 
considering the numerous stories current respecting the 
manner in which the Zulus treat those who fall into their 
hands. Nor are these mere camp stories. Grandier relates 
how Ketchwayo sentenced him to be put to death with 
torture, and allowed him to be very cruelly treated during 
his stay at Ulundi.. Whether the wounded at Isandula 
were tortured before being slain we do not know, but it 
is quite certain that the corpses of our men were muti- 
lated in a most shocking manner. British soldiers would 
not dream of retaliating in the same manner, but under 
the circumstances it cannot be wondered at if they put 
to death every Zulu who falls into their hands—if, in fact, 
they refuse quarter. The latter, indeed, has rarely been 
granted in any of our South African wars. There is a 
story that some soldiers in charge of a Kaffir prisoner 
said to the poor wretch, when out of sight of an officer, 
“ Run, Johnny !” making signs to him to escape. The 
Kaffir at first looked bewildered, but the next moment 
set off running, only to be brought down by a volley 
from his escort, after he had got a few yards. When the 
escort reached camp they explained the disappearance of 
the prisoner by saying that he had been shot while trying 
to escape! The late Sir William Eyre, in theory at all 
events, was very uncompromising. He advocated the 
slaying of Kaffir women and children as well as Kaffir 
men, saying that when one had to do with a wolf no 
questions were asked as to whether it was a female or a 
cub. Such opinions we can by no means approve, and 
as to revenge—a phrase which has been much used lately 
—on the Zulus for the disaster of Isandula, we protest 
strongly against the idea. We wantonly invaded Zulu- 
land, and the Zulus were completely in their right in 
employing against us any stratagems of war. We 
are not a bit more justified in talking of avenging 
Isandula than the French were for talking of avenging 
Waterloo. The barbarities committed on the former 
occasion may, however, be thought by some to place the 
Zulus outside the pale of civilised combatants. It is 
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urged that the barbarities of the Zulus are merely the 
result of savage instinct, absence of civilising influences, 
and a long-continued custom. The Zulus are not more 
barbarous in their method of waging war than’ other 
savages, and therefore allowances should be made 
for them. We ought, the philanthropists will say, 
aveid placing ourselves on the same low level as 
our antagonists, and show them by our forbear- 
ance that we are. practically, as well as theoretically, 
a Christian nation. No doubt this is the high line, 
and we should do well to imitate the behaviour of the 
Duke of York, who refused to retaliate on the French 
when the Convention issued an order that no quarter was 
to be given to English soldiers. Still, even British 
soldiers are but flesh and blood, and it will be hard to 
restrain them. All that we can reasonably expect is, that 
they will kill none but combatants, and those only in the 
heat of action. They must remember that the Zulus 
are open enemies, and not rebels and mutineers, as were 
their foes in the Indian Mutiny. 


THE Nihilist Party at St. Petersburg, so far from being 
deprived of the means of publicity by the recent dis- 
covery of some of their secret printing-presses, have just 
issued a fresh pamphlet. It contains an anthology of revo- 
lutionary poems, some of which had appeared before in 
their organ, Zand and Liberty. At the end of the 
pamphlet it is announced that a poem of the late M. 
Nekrassoff, hitherto not printed, will soon be published 
under the title of “ Pir na wes Mir” (“A Festival for 
the Whole World ”). 


THE Sultan appears determined to exercise such 
sovereign rights as were ostensibly left him in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina ; he insists that negotiations concerning the 
condition of the Catholic Church in those provinces 
should be conducted directly between himself and the 
Pope; he has offered to extend the provisions of the 
commercial treaty with Servia to Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
which may result in a very pretty diplomatic wrangle, as 
Austria has already determined to include those provinces 
in her own customs’ union. On the other hand, if the 
Turks are sticklers for their rights, they are, it is said, 
equally conscientious in fulfilling the duties they under- 
took in the Convention with Austria. 


Tue Russian Government has despatched a number 
of military engineers and naval officers to ‘Khiva, where 
they will supervise the construction of a naval station on 
the River Oxus, near Fort Petro-Alexandrovsk. 


Tue Russian Government has exiled two hundred 
Nonconformist families from Odessa to Kars, where they 
will be confined to a specified district. They belong to 
the sect known as the Molokani, and have an affinity to 
the Wesleyans. Their only crime is that they are 
heretics ; but this is sufficient in “tolerant” Russia to 
cause them to be exiled from their homes to a country 
wrested from the “‘ unspeakable ” Ottoman. 


THE chasses-croisez of semi-barbarous deputations from 
the region of the Balkans has given considerable occupa- 
tion to some Continental diplomatists of late. First came 
the Greek Albanians, praying for annexation to Greece ; 
then the Mohammedan Albanians, who wished for 
autonomy and separation from the Ottoman Empire ; 
last, but not least, the deputation of Pan-Bulgarian East 
Roumelians. All the petitions, however, proved fruitless. 
In the case of the two last-mentioned, the petitioners 
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were, owing to the influence of the Turkish Ambassadors, 
unable even to get their memoranda read at Vienna and 
Berlin. But what surprised them most was that the 
Russian Ambassadors at those Courts refused to coun- 
tenance their demands in the slightest degree. 


We learn from: Kieff that in the rural districts the 
peasantry are so disaffected, that the Governor has dis- 
tributed 5000 troops among them. In the district of 
Alexandrova 120 peasants have been arrested. 


WE have it from a good source that General Ivanoff, 
Governor of Samarcand, has reported against General 
Kaufmann’s scheme for incorporating Bokhara, and 
bringing Turkestan flush with the Afghan frontier. 
General Ivanoff, who is now staying with the Emir at 
Karshi, is of opinion that it would be unwise to interfere 
in the government of the Khanate so long as the present 
ruler is alive. 


A CORRESPONDENT at Peshawur, who had just returned 
from the front, mentions the prevalence of an impression 
among the frontier politicals that Yakoob Khan will have 
a good deal of hard fighting to get through before he 
secures his seat on the throne. Several of the more 
powerful clans, especially the famous Baruckzye tribe, 
scarcely veil their hostility to the new Ameer, and were 
it not for the hearty support of the Momunds his backing 
would be weak indeed. ‘The regular troops are believed 
to be rather dubious about their future course, but our 
informant predicts that they will adhere loyally to Yakoob 
Khan’s fortunes so long as he pays them regularly. Shere 
Ali forfeited their goodwill through being neglectful in 
that particular, but one of the first things done by his 
son was to pay up all arrears, so far as his means would 
permit. The subsidy he is now to receive from the 
Indian Government will, therefore, greatly help him in 
retaining their allegiance, and if that be thoroughly 
secured the discontented clans need not be much, 
regarded, as they have a wholesome fear of the regulars. 


Ir is stated at ‘Tiflis that General Lazareff has 
despatched several staff officers from Chikisliar to 


_Asterabad, whence they will proceed to Sarrakhs to 


reconnoitre the defences of the Tekkes at Merve. These 
are said to be of a very formidable character, having been 
organised by an ex-Colonel in the Russian Army, aided 
by several deserters from Siberia. Negotiations are pro- 
ceeding between the Tekkes and the Afghans with a view. 
to a migration en masse to the neighbourhood of Herat, 
in the event of Merve being captured. There is no par- 
ticular love existing between the Turcomans and the 
Afghans—in fact, the feeling is the other way—but the. 
Governor of Herat is eager to have their assistance in his 
intriguing against Yakoob Beg, and has promised them a 
refuge from the Russians within his district. 


WE have on several occasions called attention to the 
deplorable state of the regiments of the line and cavalry 
on home service, owing to the demands for volunteers 
for the regiments proceeding to the Cape; but an inci- 
dent which occurred on Sunday last at Woolwich is 
hardly credible, and would not be commented on here 
were it not given us on unimpeachable authority. The 
1st Batt. 23rd Fusiliers, stationed in Woolwich, was 
called upon to furnish the usual garrison guard, consist- 
ing of 25 men. Owing to the number of recruits under 
six months’ service, and of men undergoing musketry in- 
struction, they were unable to comply with,the order, 
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and the guard had to be furnished by the Royal Horse 
Artillery, a corps which is not entitled to be called upon to 
furnish any but their own regimental guards. Thisis notall. 
On Monday last a Divisional Field Day was ordered. 
The troops paraded mustered only, the artillery in garri- 
son, a nominal squadron of cavalry consisting of 29 men, 
and vo infantry. This in one of our most important 
garrison towns is, indeed, a stinging commentary on the 
short service and brigade depdt systems. 


Ir is believed among military men in India that the 
forthcoming Commission on the present organisation and 
cost of the army out there will recommend among other 
things a return to the former practice of having a portion 
of the European contingent raised expressly for Indian 
service. Under the régime of the East India Company 
nine regiments of European infantry and the whole of 
the local artillery were thus recruited, and very service- 
able troops they proved themselves on all occasions, 
The Bengal Horse Artillery even compared not unfavour- 
ably with the Royal Artillery in every essential of effi- 
ciency, while some good judges considered the former 
rather the better of the two on long marches and over 
rough ground. The First and Second Bengal Fusiliers 
always showed themselves famous fellows when it came 
to a matter of hand fighting, although they had the name 
of being a little troublesome in quarters. ‘The chief ob- 
ject to be gained, however, by reverting to the old system 
would not be greater efficiency, but a reduction of expense. 
The operation of the short-service system has been found 
to greatly increase the home charges against India by 
reason of the constant transit to and fro of time-expired 
men and their successors. If we are correctly informed, 
this will be one of most important matters for the Com- 
mission to take into consideration. 


CoLoNEL STANLEY states that unclaimed soldiers’ 
balances are no longer advertised in the daily and 
weekly papers because of the expense. They do appear 
in the Gazetfe and in the Army List ; but how many even 
of well-to-do people residing in London ever see the 
Gazette? and how many soldiers’ relations have ever 
heard of the official monthly Army List? The object of 
the Act was that the existence of unclaimed soldiers’ 
balances should be made known to those interested, but 
as a matter of fact, they are not made known to them. 
The object of the Act is therefore defeated. Colonel 
Stanley talks of expense ; but he does not say how much 
Government pockets in the shape of balances never 
claimed because their existence is not known. If some 
of these incidental gains were employed in advertising 
in papers which are generally read by the lower and 
middle classes, nothing but justice would be done. If it 
were then found that all the balances being claimed there 
remained no fund for advertising, a small per-centage 
might be deducted. At present the whole thing is a farce, 
for the advertisements might just as well be inserted in 
the Nautical Almanack as in the London Gazette. 


A FEw weeks ago we drew attention to the desirability 
of creating a permanent national benevolent fund for 
relieving cases of distress connected with the Army and 
Navy. The idea has evidently found favour with the 
public, but it wants crystallisation, and, above all, the 
formation of a strong committee to carry it out. Were 
the Prince of Wales, for example, to place himself at the 
head of the movement its success would be assured. 
There should be no delay, for in the course of a few 
weeks we might be at peace with all the world, when 


the public sympathy with our soldiers aid sailors would 
languish. The most practical course would be for the 
Prince of Wales to call a meeting at Marlborough House 
of the leading persons interested in the project, in order 
that a committee might be formed for laying down the 
basis of the scheme and obtaining a charter of incorpo- 
ration. 


Russia has, since she arrived at an understanding with 
Great Britain, been following her own aims with an 
assiduity which would almost lead one to suppose there 
were no intérnal troubles to distract her attention from 
foreign affairs. Prince Lobanoff is using all his influence 
at Constantinople to induce the Porte to dispense with 
the sovereignty of Eastern Roumelia, and as a bribe 
offers a considerable reduction of the war indemnity, and 
a guarantee of the European possessions of Turkey 
against all comers. 





THE letter which we publish from “ A Victim” calls 
attention to an evil that seems to be again on the in- 
crease. Some time ago the question whether or no 
charges for programmes were sanctioned by the manage- 
ment came under discussion, and theatrical managers and 
lessees vehemently asserted that they were not allowed. 
However, at the Royalty Theatre there seems a laxity 
that ought to be looked into. Either the extortion is 
allowed, or it is not, and in either case the public should 
know what to expect. If the practice is permitted, we 
submit that 6d. a programme is somewhat high. If it is 
illegal, the management should be more careful to en-. 
force its regulations. We have made inquiries, and 
our dramatic critic assures us he has also noticed the same 
custom at this theatre. Perhaps Mr. Edgar Bruce will say 
what his views on the subject may be. 


Mr. Tracy TURNERELLI’s work has apparently 
been the reverse of profitable,-neither has it brought him 
that sweet breath of fame which he so enthusiastically 
anticipated. Mr. Turnerelli is not a hombre de un libro, 
but, in fact, a compiler of many works on weighty ques- 
tions, and their non-success must, indeed, be a bitter 
disappointment to him. Numerous of these offsprings 
of Mr. Turnerelli’s pen have been sent to Lord Beacons- 
field, who, however, taking them ad valorem, set but little 
store by them. Over the Premier’s indifference he 
bitterly laments. ‘ You, my lord,” he cries, “ although I 
have sent you at different intervals various pamphlets 
supporting your endeavours, have never once taken the 
trouble, or thought it your duty, to thank me by a single 
line, a single word of friendly encouragement.” Other 
charges of discourtesy and indifference are brought 
against various members of the Ministry. Vita sine 
literis mors is evidently the motto of Mr. Turnerelli, 
and he is, moreover, of opinion that, by virtue of 
his literary effusions, he deserves well of his country. He 
modestly asks for £500 wherewith “to pay off honestly 


_and fairly the printing and publishing bills... incurred. 


in aiding the Government.” A kindness should be never 
lost, and if the Government do not see their way clear to 
substantially reward Mr. Turnerelli for his unimpeachable 
patriotism, they should at least remember that to be 
callously indifferent to his literary aspirations is in all 
probability to confine him to his native obscurity. 


JOHN BRrINSMEAD AND SONn’s Patent gg rap Pramas 
gained the Highest Honours at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, namely, The 
Cro s of the Legion of Honour, the Geld “Medal, and also the Silver Medal.— 
15, WiGMorE STREET, London, Ww. 
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THE FESTIVITIES AT BERLIN. 


MIDST a thunderstorm which almost threatened, 
A by its loudness and the profusion of its golden 
rain, to spoil the Golden Wedding, the festivities at 
Berlin were somewhat inauspiciously begun. In the morn- 
ing the programme was suddenly altered. Masses of 
people had lined the way Unter den Linden; thousands 
had paid for seats at the windows; but the Emperor, 
altering the route which had been officially stated, drove, 
not in the State carriage, but in a simple coach, which 
none could recognise as his, through back streets to the 
chapel of the old Castle. This strategy was not without 
its reason. The police seemed to have feared some 
“untoward event.” It is well known that it was the 
apprehension of a new attack, either on his road to, or 
at Berlin, which also prevented Alexander II. from put- 
ting in an appearance, the Berlin police being loth to take 
upon themselves the responsibility for his safety. 

None will wonder at the infirmity which was clearly 
visible in the Emperor William’s gait, as he walked 
up the chapel, supporting himself with a stout cane, two 
adjutants closely following him, in order to render him 
assistance in case of need. Whenever he rose from his 
chair they had to lift him bodily. In part this weakness 
is explained by the recent accident at Castle Babels- 
berg. We have not seen any mention, in the Press of 
this country, of the real cause of that accident. _ Sitting, 
on the anniversary day of Dr. Nobiling’s attempt, at the 
window, and probably musing on the sad recollections of 
that day, the Emperor was suddenly startled by somebody 
entering the room. He quickly tried to rise and to turn 
round in order to see who it was, when his strength failed 
him, and he fell heavily down on the floor. These latter 
details are not unauthenticated hearsay ; they are given 
in the Berlin ost, Prince Bismarck’s special organ. 
Evidently the monarch is not only suffering from the 
weakness which is inseparable from his age, but his 
nerves are also unstrung by the remembrance of 
what he has lately gone through. His end cannot be far 
off. 

At the risk of striking a discordant note amidst the 
prevailing tone of adulation, we confess we are not able 
to get up any enthusiasm for the Golden Wedding, or 
ceremonial re-marriage, of two purple-born people who 
for a quarter of a century have practically lived apart 
from each other, for reasons it would be out of place to 
dwell upon after so long a lapse of time. To correct the 
mass of mis-statements which have been floating through 
the columns of many papers in reference to the political 
situation in Germany since 1848, and the part played 
therein by the former Crown Prince of Prussia and now 
German Emperor, is a task beyond journalistic limits. 
Almost all writers of leading articles slur over in their 
biographical notices the cruel, yet ineffective part which 
Prince William took in the attempted suppression of the 
Berlin rising of March, 1848. Nor do they say a word 
about the many sterling champions of German Union 
and Freedom, whom he murdered by court-martial, after 
having promised to treat them as prisoners of war. 

The semi-madness with which he theatrically “ took 
the Crown from the Lord’s Table” at his coronation in 
K6nigsberg—an act which at the time evoked the 
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laughter of the most moderate Liberals—is toned down by 
these writers to an assertion of the sovereign privilege. 
Of the violence with which he trod down Constitutional 
law before 1866, and the brigand-like audacity with which 
his Minister declared that he would “take the money 
wherever it is found,” irrespective of a grant of Parlia- 
ment, we hear nothing now. The great national efforts 
of 1870-71 and the unification (if it can be properly so 
called) of two-thirds of Germany are solely attributed to 
him and his chief Minister ; whereas the truth is that if 
Southern Germany had not nobly forgotten its wrongs in 
the hour of common danger—if it had acted on the sel- 
fish principles of Bismarck himself—Prussia, instead of 
being victorious at the side of her allies, might have ex- 
perienced another fall, even as she did at the time of the 
battle of Jena through that division of Germany which 
her worthless King had brought about. 

One writer erroneously thinks that Freiligrath’s impres- 
sive poem, “ Germany is Hamlet,” refers to the time of 
Prussia’s humiliation by Austria after the events of 
1848-49, and that that Republican singer had thethen inde- 
cision of the Berlin Court deeply at heart. Far from it. 
These were not the sorrows of a patriotic and freedom- 
loving poet. Freiligrath’s song, written in 1844, called 
the German people to action against all its tyrants :— 


Deutschland ist Hamlet! Ernst und stumm 
In seinen Thoren jede Nacht 
Geht die begrabne Freiheit um, 
Und winkt den Mannern auf der Wacht. 
Dasteht die Hohe, blank bewehrt, 
Und sagt dem Zaudrer, der noch zweifelt = 
“ Sei mir ein Racher! Ziehdein Schwert ! 
Man hat mir Gift in’s Ohr getraufelt !” 


Thanks to the return of the Emperor and Prince’ 
Bismarck to a reactionary policy, this poem has to-day’ 


gained fresh significance. And in spite of festivities, 
which always attract and please a crowd, many a one 
may, during the last few days, have pondered afresh over 
the revolutionary poetry of a bygone epoch. 


THE RENEWAL OF OBSTRUCTION. 


HE period between Whitsuntide and the end of the 
session is, in the nature of things, the most likely 

season for the exercise of obstructive tactics, and already 
signs have been shown that Mr. Parnell and his friends 
are going to begin. On the very first day after the 
holidays the House of Commons was kept sitting till three 
o’clock in the morning, the greater part of the time 
being occupied with what can only be called pottering 
over the Civil Services Estimates. On Tuesday 
there was a morning sitting for the special purpose of 
considering the Army Discipline Bill, and .en this 
occasion not only were the same pottering tactics resorted 
to by the Irish Members, but Mr. Parnell availed himself 
of the opportunity to indulge in an essay on the foreign 
policy of the Government, and was not prevented by an 
earnest appeal of Sir Stafford Northcote’s from actually 
dividing on the motion of adjournment, by which he had 
nominally put himself in order. On Thursday Mr. 
O’Donnell moved the adjournment of the House in order 
to put a series of obstructive questions. Even more omi- 
nous than these things, perhaps, is a letter of Mr. Mitchell 
Henry’s to the Zimes, on the subject of the Irish Univer- 
sity Bill. Mr. Mitchell Henry, who has always been 
regarded as one of the most decent of the irreconcilables, 
says that if he does not get justice, he shall not, indeed, 
resort to the reading of Blue-books or to alternative 
motions of adjournment for the space of twenty-four 
hours; but he will do other things equally effective. 
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Now we all know what justice means in an Irishman’s 
mouth, and how absolutely impossible it is to give it to 
him, for the simple reason that what one Irish Member 
regards as justice another regards as the height of iniquity. 
It would, therefore, appear that the Government is likely 
to have a lively time of it during the next two months, 
and that the sooner a few sleeping-berths are fitted up in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the House so much the 
better. 

We have already alluded to the remonstrance which 
Sir Stafford Northcote addressed to Mr. Parnell on Tues- 
day afternoon. Considered merely in itself, it was all 
that a remonstrance could be. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer exposed the monstrosity of the proceeding, 
convincingly characterised it as “unfair” and “ not right,” 
and made other remarks with which every unprejudiced 
person in and out of the House must thoroughly agree. 
But when we consider to whom this remonstrance was 
addressed, it is impossible not to feel somewhat irritated 
at its hopeless want of comprehension of the situation. 
A few hours before the very person with whom Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote was expostulating on the grounds of right, 
fairness, and so forth, had been addressing a meeting of 
Irishmen of such a character that even the notorious 
John of Tuam had energetically deprecated it. At this 
meeting Mr. Parnell had recommended Irish tenants in 
so many words to keep hold of their farms whether their 
landlords liked it or not. At the same meeting demands 
not merely for Home Rule, but of a directly seditious and 
treasonable character, had been made without, as far as 
reports tell us, meeting with the least reprehension from 
the Honourable Member for Meath. Besides this there is 
the record of Mr. Parnell’s conduct for the last three 
years to tell Sir Stafford Northcote of how much use it is 
to address him in the language of expostulation. After 
all this it seems really fatuous to get up and suggest that 
Mr. Parnell by a certain course of conduct will make 
business impossible. What else does Mr. Parnell want? 
What else can the Chancellor of the Exchequer suppose 
that he wants? The same guileless innocence or else the 
same inopportune irresolution had been shown the night 
before by Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson. It is impossible 
to conceive more frivolous wasting of time than the 
discussion on the Estimates. Mr. Biggar started two 
long conversations, and actually obtained one division, 
on the subject of the salaries of two Scripture-readers in 
the Perth Gaol. Mr. Parnell twice indulged the House 
in a general disquisition on the subject of prison manage- 
ment, getting himself twice called to order, a fact which 
in a decently managed House would have shut his 
mouth for the rest of the evening. Finally, after much 
more of the same trifling, the usual complaint was made 
—that the Government had promised not to introduce, 
or had promised to introduce, some given subject at 
some given time. Thereupon Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson 
distinctly repudiated the charge, was supported in his 
repudiation by the House, and then, to the astonishment 
of everybody, gave way. No rebuke was ever better 
deserved than that which this proceeding drew down on 
the head of the Under-Secretary from Mr. Newdegate. 
‘The House, said the Member for Warwickshire, had a 
right to expect consideration as well as half-a-dozen Irish 


members, and such mistimed courtesy.to the latter as an’ 


interruption of the continuity of business was something 
not very unlike an insult to the former. 

It is indeed imperative that the Government should 
be urged to take up a resolute position in this matter. 
They must be perfectly well aware that arguments as to 
fairness and propriety of conduct addressed to Mr. 
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Parnell and Mr. Biggar, Mr. Power and Mr. O’Donhell, 
are simply the vainest breath. They must be aware that 
all but a perfectly insignificant minority of their political 
opponents will support them heartily in any effort to 
vindicate the dignity and the authority of the English 
Parliament. It is not by the introduction of cumbrous 
rules, certain to be cavilled over and disputed, 
and by no means certain to be effective if passed, 
that discipline is to be maintained. The only way 
to maintain it is to watch carefully for the occur- 
rence of some act that can be seized upon as directly 
disrespectful, and then to strike at once, and hard. 
There is unfortunately no lack of such acts, and no 
punishment that may fall on any of the offenders can be 
too heavy. But to do this, which would probably stop 
obstruction for years, needs patience, generalship, and, 
above all, swift and decisive resolution. Unfortunately 
these qualities, with the exception of the first, are not 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s strong point. A thorough gen- 
tleman himself, he finds it difficult to cope with those 
who have no hesitation to resort to any tactics however 
unworthy of gentlemen. One of the most well-meaning 
men in the world, he seems to be unable to give up a 
lingering idea that everybody else must at bottom be 
well-meaning too. Lastly, we fear the shrinking from 
bold measures, which is-in more ways than one such a 
curious feature of the present Government, may have a 
good deal to do with the singular mildness which he and 
his subordinates show towards offenders who are as 
unrepentant and as mischievous as any offenders can 
possibly be. It is true that the style of obstruction 
which, as we have seen, seems likely to be principally 
tried this year is more difficult to punish, because more 
difficult to convict, than the outrageous indecencies of 
two years ago. But even in this kind (as Mr. Parnell’s 
calls-to-order show) it is hard for the malefactor not to 
give a handle, and all that is needed is that the handle 
should be promptly seized. With the country, the House, 
the Press, and even the Opposition at his back, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has no excuse whatever if 
he allows the revival and continuance of these disgraceful 
proceedings. Only extreme maladroitness can deprive 
him of the opportunity of taking decisive steps. Only 
timidity, more culpable and far less excusable than mal- 
adroitness, can prevent him from taking advantage of the 
opportunities which are perfectly certain to present them- 
selves to the capable watcher. 


SOLOVIEFF’S TRIAL AND EXECUTION. 
AITHFUL to the dark traditions of the “ Third 
Section,” the Russian Government have conducted 
the trial of Solovieff, in the Fortress of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, with doors closed against the public. Conspicuous 
among those present were the chief of the Secret Police, 
General Drenteln, and General Gourko, the Governor of 
St. Petersburg, whose special business it is to uphold the 
system of terror under the state of siege. Of the whole 
Russian Press only two representatives of papers well 
known for their obedience to official behests were ad- 
mitted. We further learn that every Russian journal 
was ordered either to copy literally the account given by 
the Government Advertiser, without adding or leaving out 
a single sentence, or to refrain from any account at all. 
Where such precautions are taken, reports evidently 
lose their trustworthiness. We consider it useless, there- 
fore, to discuss this or that detailed statement of Solo- 
vieff's alleged avowals. Be it enough to say that from 
the published version it appears that the prisoner, who 
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was thirty-three years old when he appeared before the 


Czar’s Hermandad, belonged by rank to the nobility ; 
that he had formerly occupied the position of Secretary 
or Assessor in the Administration ; that being born and 
baptised in the orthodox Greek Church, and originally 
of an earnest religious turn, he gradually emancipated 
himself from clerical tenets and became a free-thinker ; 
that he got into contact with the revolutionary party and 
disseminated its prints ; that he considered the Govern- 
ment of the Autocrat the source of the wrongs from which 
the nation suffers ; that with a view of inculcating his 
own ideas among the masses, he “went among the 
people,” as the Russian phrase is, working for a time as 
a smith at the anvil ; and that at last, seeing no one else 
stepping forth, he resolved upon attempting the life of the 
Czar, having no associates whatever in the. enterprise. 

Firing rapidly three times, whilst the Emperor ducked, 
turned out of the way, and ran for his life, Solovieff 
received from Captain Koch a blow in his back, with the 
sword, of such force that the weapon was bent. Never- 
theless the would-be regicide, who is a man. of extra- 
ordinary nerve, managed to fire one more shot against 
the flying Emperor, and another into the crowd which 
barred his way. One of the shots only took effect, 
wounding an official of the Secret Police, Franz Milashe- 
witch. It was, no doubt, from a desire not to have to 
undergo the torture which it is well known is usually 
practised upon political prisoners by the “‘Third Section,” 
that Solovieff attempted to poison himself. In all his 
answers he maintained the utmost firmness. He declared 
that his intention was to bring about self-government for 
the nation and relief for the suffering masses, and that 
he could not regret what he had done. During the trial, 
he did not falter for an instant. Only when his sister 
fainted, a tear was seen trickling down his face. Being 
condemned to death, he refused to sue for mercy, though 
twenty-four hours were granted to him. He died on the 
gallows with the fortitude he had shown. all through. 

It is the merest affectation and servility to regard 
aman of this stamp either as a madman or as a fiend. 
Opinions may differ as to the doctrine and the use of 
tyrannicide, but truth should not be outraged for the 
sake of making things smooth for the Oppressor. “If 
it could be believed,” says a contemporary, “that any 
regicide, not prompted by vengeance for sheer personal 
wrongs, were really in his right mind.at the time when he 
committed his crime, we should be compelled to regard 
him as a monster of iniquity.” This is an assertion 
which virtually stamps the greatest thinkers, poets, 
political writers, historians, and even eminent statesmen, 
of all nations and ages as men out of their minds or as 
monsters of iniquity. Not to speak of the Bible; of 
Greek and Roman laws and customs; of the Ode of 
Kalistratos; of Cicero, Seneca, and Plutarch; of 
Petrarch, Macchiavelli, Muratori, Monti, Alfie, Ugo 
Foscolo, and Garibaldi; of Knox, Milton, Algernon 
Sidney, Sidmouth, Cobbett, Southey, Byron, Disraeli, 
Walter Savage Landor, and Swinburne; of Herder, 
Lessing, Schiller, Richter, and Platen; of Vattel, 
Montesquieu, Rousseau, Victor Hugo, and a great 
many others, we would only ask the writer of the 
passage quoted above to read in Bishop Lowth’s 
“Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews,” what that former 
prelector of poetry at Oxford has to say about the 
Kalistratic Song and the memorable Ides of March. 

We have to go to a Conservative paper, which, no 
doubt, strongly condemns Solovieff’s act in itself, in 
order to meet with a juster appreciation. The Standard 
says :—“ It would be well if this painful incident could 
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be disposed of bya homily upon individual wickedness 
and individual perverseness. Unhappily, it is but too 
certain that not only the deed itself, but. the peculiar cir- 
cumstances attending it, are closely related with the exist- 
ing condition of a considerable section of Russian society. 
We are obliged to add that this condition is closely con- 
nected in turn with the form of government and ‘the 
methods of administration that prevail in that country. 
In spite of the emancipation of the serfs from 
their condition of territorial slavery, the Russian pedple 
have made little visible progress in the acquisition of poli- 
tical freedom. The Czar is still an absolute sovereign ; : 
his Ministers still remain responsible to no will but his, 
and their agents have to answer only to their superiors for 
the manner in which they exercise authority. 
The sanguine youth of the nation, eager for a career, and 
burning for activity, finds itself debarred from any course 
of distinction save that of arms, OF that official existence 
which too often places men in Russia in antagonism to 
their own countrymen. The old method of 
government—of police supervision, of private espionage, 
of imprisonment, of exile, of political silence—has been 
tried, and the result is discontent and extensive conspi- 
racy. We fear that even the confession of sensualistic 
atheism by Solovieff will not prevent his memory from 
being cherished by thousands of his countrymen. They 
will forget everything save his desire to endow them with 
more freedom. Whatever his faults, they will consider 
that he perished in their cause, and what they will be 
most disposed to blame will be apd unsteadiness of his hand 
and the uncertainty of his aim. 

And the Zimes, which rather unnecessarily pleaded 
for the execution of Solovieff, said :—“It cannot be dis- 
puted that whole classes in Russia are penetrated almost 
to desperation with a sense of social oppression and 
wrong. ... . A social condition like this is the natural 
soil in which the brooding temperament which seeks a 
remedy in assassination is nourished.” There was a 
period in English history, also, when such brooding 
temperaments were frequent, caused by a state of op- 
pression. At that time men thought and acted even as 
the regicides of other countries did. But even down to 
our own days there has been no lack of Englishmen of 
the first intellectual order, who approved of the “ divine 
stroke” that slew Cesar. Away, then, with that. false 
and servile sentiment which is always ready to declare.a 
man a “madman” or a “monster of iniquity ” because 
he acts on the same doctrine. Whether that doctrine be 
assented to by others or not, let it be clearly understood 
that the main thing to be done is, to change the state of 
brutal and barbarous oppression which exists in Russia, 
and that, unless this be achieved, men like Solovieff will 
always have among their countrymen a great many 
admirers, and perhaps some followers. 


LANCASHIRE versus INDIA. 


HE policy of the present Ministry has given rise to 

no very friendly feelings in India. At a time when 

her trading and productive classes are suffering from a 
succession of staggering blows, from three years of 
famine, from vast commercial failures, from a ruinous 
state of exchange, and crippled finances, the pressure of 
Ministerial necessities has called for the repeal of the 
cotton duties. No tangible advantage has been pointed 
out that can accrue to India from the sacrifice of this 
portion of the revenue. Little, indeed, can India afford 
to give away, unless it be to lighten the burdens which 
fall upon her ryots, or to stimulate her trade. But of all 
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her sources of revenue there is not one which she would 
less willingly part with than the duty on imported cotton 
goods. Its incidence is chiefly on the richer classes, for 
the poorer castes never invest in the highly-sized fabrics 
of Lancashire. ‘The coarse sdrees and dhoturs which the 
millions wear are woven in the village hand-looms. The 
finer textures are left to those who can afford to pay 
higher prices, and to get material that will not resist so 
well the constant ablutions of Hindu ritualism. The 
repeal of the cotton duties will relieve the bunya, the 
merchant, the Parsee, and the Brahman, of an unfelt duty 
on articles of luxury, but can affect the working classes 
only by narrowing the market for native wares. If any 
perceptible increase in the importation of English cotton 
goods ensue, it must bring with it a still more unfavour- 
able state of exchange—an increased depreciation of the 
rupee. To compensate for the reduction in this source 
of revenue which fell almost exclusively on the well-to-do, 
the resources of the ryot must be submitted to a strain 
more severe than ever. To increased taxation, to deeper 
financial embarrassment, to depreciation of silver, the 
repeal of the cotton duties seems certain to lead. With 
these as its most obvious results, the Cassandras of India 
may well ask what is the meaning of the pressure brought 
to bear by the present Government upon Indian states- 
men who have already declared their opinion against such 
repeal. Lord Lytton had himself expressed strong feeling 
against the withdrawal of this indirect taxation, which 
touched only those who could best afford to pay for it, 
and which was levied with ease on an article of distinc- 
itive luxury. 

Perhaps the malcontents at the Bombay meeting were 
not far wide of the mark in looking on this measure as a 
sop to certain clamorous and self-seeking constituencies 
which our present Government would be glad to conciliate 
by. a sacrifice of interests so distant from the sphere of 
their own action. Imperial interests sway strangely in 
accordance with the oscillation of home politics, and the 
millions of India weigh light in the balance against the 
influence of Lancashire. It would be indeed a poor case 
that could offer no defence, and a ready-made plea has 
been put into the hands of Indian financiers. Strangely 
enough, it is one that comes with a peculiar naiveté from 
a Party the present head of which commenced his career 
as the Champion of Protection. The only plea advanced 
is that the cotton duties were theoretically opposed to the 
principles of Free Trade. 

Had English cotton fabrics any chance of competing 
in the open field with the rougher textures of the Bombay 
mills, were they articles generally in demand among the 
mass of the population, there would be some colour for 
this pitiful plea. But a sublime indifference to them is 
shown by the millions of the mofussil, who work in the 
fields, cinctured with a zone of string and rag of home- 
spun, and care nothing for foreign manufactures. The 
repeal will in no way enable them to get any of the 
necessaries or comforts of life cheaper than they could be 
obtained before. It will but allow of a little greater dis- 
play of European linen by the classes who air it ostenta- 
tiously in the large cities. It seems what Lord Lytton 
would call the irony of fate that such a sudden awakening 
to the truth of the principles of Free Trade should have 
taken place just at this crisis. For years India has borne 
uncomplainingly, almost unconsciously, this import duty. 
Now, when Reciprocity rising from the ashes of Protection 
is finding strong support and many advocates in England, 
4 rigorous application of the abstract rules of Free Trade 
is insisted upon. Not that the injuries that arise from 
protection have in this instance been felt or deplored by 
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those who would be the only sufferers, for the cry has 
come from another camp, that of producers seeking to force 
a market who would fain persuade India to buy goods 
which it does not want, merely to see if the goods are 
not cheaper than it thinks. If a strict observation of the 
rules laid down by the Dismal Science is to be insisted 
upon, let them at least be cited with some reference to the 
spirit as well as the letter of the law. Lord Lytton is 
doubtless by this time well practised in the art of alter- 
nately adhering to and abandoning the doctrines of polli- 
tical economy. When the invidious license-tax was to be 
imposed, “the inexorable laws of the science ” became 
“ doctrinaire ideas of abstract science or symmetrical per- . 
fection.” But now, when the Lancashire vote is to be 
secured for his Party, the removal of taxation from the 
wealthy to reimpose it on the poor, the injury to exchange 
from an increased importation, and the loss of revenue so 
easily collected, are matters which must all be disregarded 
in view of the awful duty of submitting to those abstract 
doctrines. The question will soon be one of the gravest. 
From what sources is India to pay off her recently con- 
tracted liabilities? How is she to meet the ever-growing 
burden of exchange? and how to make provision for 
those recurring famines which her augmented taxation 
was designed to meet ? To Imperialism India is indebted 
for the costly assemblage at Delhi at a time when famine 
was striking down its thousands ; to Imperialism it owed 
the most invidious tax of civilised times, and when, after 
serious riots in the towns of the west, the levy was effected, 
the fund collected to provide against famine formed 
another sacrifice to Imperialism, and was devoted to the 
construction of a scientific frontier that it will tax her 
resources to the utmost to maintain. And now that lofty 
conception has dwindled down to its natural dimensions, 
and appears in all its insignificance, as the petty interests 
of a Party desirous only to secure a short-lived local 
influence. And those interests must be maintained, 
though every irrigational work in India be suspended, 
and though the ryots pass their lands into the possession 
of the money-lender, to pay the increased cesses on their 
holdings. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


EW clearer indications of the strength of Mr. 
Reginald Yorke’s indictment against the London 
School Board could have been given than the fact that 
it was necessary to put up Mr. Forster in reply. The 
point in question was not the educational policy of the 
late Government, but the manner in which that policy 
had been carried out by a merely local and administrative 
body. It was, however, quite evident that Mr. Forster 
saw, in the exposure of the scandalous abuses which have 
been committed by the School Board of the Metropolis, 
an indirect charge against the policy which had made 
those abuses possible, and, therefore, felt it necessary to 
ejaculate “Give me the daggers.” His speech was 
unusually animated and vigorous for a speech delivered 
on a matter apparently of such indirect concernment. 
But its very vigour was a testimony to the serious nature 
of the attack which provoked it, and on a cool com- 
parison it will, we think, be found that the defence hardly 
touched at all the main articles of Mr. Yorke’s accusa- 
tion. 
We have used the words scandalous abuses with 


reference to the conduct of the School Board, for, 


though we have no doubt that the Board and all its 
members have acted with the best intentions, we can find 
no milder term to describe the state of things which their 
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action has brought about. We have said that the general 
policy of the system of compulsory universal education 
need not be here discussed. But there is no doubt 
whatever that Parliament, in accepting that system, had 
no intention of laying upon the ratepayers the burden of 
educating, almost free of cost, the children of those who 
pay no rates, and further, that even were such a principle 
recognised, the strictest economy in carrying it out would 
be a sacred duty on the part of all School Boards. Mr. 
Yorke’s speech, supplemented by the avowals of Mr. 
Forster, the comments of Lord George Hamilton, and 
the correspondence on the subject which has appeared 
voluminously in the public press, enable us to judge 
how the system has actually been carried out. The 
whole thing can be summed up very simply. As every- 
body knows, primary education is given by two classes 
of schools—the one the so-called voluntary schools, 
which the School Board seeks to abolish, the other by 
the Board schools themselves. These two sets of schools 
are inspected by the same inspectors, and subject to 
exactly the same rules as to qualifications of te«chers, 
fitness of buildings, and scale of teaching. But what is 
the result? The annual cost per child in the voluntary 
schools is. 8s. 1034d., the annual cost in the Board 
schools £2 7s. 10d., or more than five times as much. 
No attempt has been made to get out of the parents any- 
thing like a fair proportion of this enormous difference. 
The unhappy ratepayer pays for the instruction of the 
children of those who pay no rates, in chemistry and 
social economy, in geography and book-keeping, some- 
times, even, in French and music. Upon these two 
grand points—the difference of expense between the 
Board and voluntary schools, and the reckless reliance 
on rates of the School Board authorities—Mr. Forster 
offered no defence whatever; in fact there is no defence 
to be made. Nor let it be thought that we are exagge- 
rating the case in talking of the “unhappy ” ratepayer. 
The ratepayers of London are a class who really deserve 
commiseration. A very large préportion of them are 
small shopkeepers very little richer than the artisans 
whose children they are expected to educate, and sub- 
jected to enormous burdens of all sorts—for poor-rates, 
for police expenses, for the exttgvagant government and 
improvement of the capital. That the impost of some- 
thing like two and a half per cent. to which these 
persons have been subjected for educational purposes 
should not have created more discontent is very much 
to their credit; but there is certainly no reason why 
they should be called upon to endure it. Another point 
on which Mr. Forster “ confessed and avoided ” was the 
famous, or rather infamous, business of the Shaftesbury 
school ship. ‘ He knew nothing about it,” he said, his 
clients having evidently and with great wisdom abstained 
from instructing him on the point. The facts, it may be 
remembered, are that a committee empowered to expend 
fifteen thousand pounds on the ship, expended some- 
thing like forty-four thousand, indulging in the most 
absurd luxury of furniture and appointments, besides 
equipping the vessel with a full staff months before there 
was employment for them, and on a scale more than 
double that found sufficient in other establishments of a 
not dissimilar kind. ‘To do the School Board justice a 
committee of their own has expressed quite as hearty 
condemnation of this prodigality as we could wish, but 
no surcharge seems to have been made on the persons 
responsible, and the ratepayers will have to pay. Yet 
another instance, and we have done. It is admitted— 
for there is a charming frankness about these educational 
fanatics—that their masters and mistresses are overpaid. 
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“We wanted a better article than the run of the market 
supplied, and we had to pay more for it.” Everyone 


knows what ‘naturally happens in such a case. The - 
market is proportionately raised all round, and it is quite ~ 


a chance whether the lavish bidder gets the best article 


after all. Certainly there is no reason for supposing 


that the general run of the masters and mistresses of 


voluntary schools are unfitted for their work, and if they 
are the Government Inspectors are very much to blame, : 

Lord George Hamilton made a moderate and valuable ' 
speech, containing one excellent suggestion on the’ part. 


of the Government. This is that when the cost 
per head exceeds “a'"certain sum a corresponding 
reduction should be made in the grant to the 
school where the excess occurs. This would be 
quite efficient with a School Board conscientiously 
desirous of keeping down expenses; but it is evident 
that it can furnish little check to one determined to 
make the rates pay for any deficiency. We hope very 
sincerely that whether or no the last has been heard of 
Mr. Yorke’s motion, the ratepayers will bear this debate 
in mind at the next School Board Election. They have, 
indeed, been dared to do this by Mr. Forster. “ You 
can elect whom you like,” says the right honourable 
gentleman, ‘so what is the good of complaining of the 


acts of your representatives?” The argument is a: 


specious one, though perhaps not quite so ingenuous as 
we should have expected from Mr. Forster. In the first 
place, the mischief is to a great extent done. In the 
second, so long as School Boards possess their present 
almost unlimited license of expenditure, there is no 
security that another board would not be as bad as this 
one. What is wanted is that there shall be some check 
upon the reckless waste and prodigality of a body which 
for some considerable time is to a great extent irrespon- 
sible. But we are far from recommending that Mr. 
Forster’s challenge shall not be accepted. Hitherto 
School Board elections in London have been left to one 
side. The wealthier ratepayers have not, as a rule, voted, 
either because it is too much trouble, or because the 
importance of the thing has been under-estimated, or 
more probably from simple lack of organisation and 
electioneering management. The matter has been 
hitherto fought out chiefly on political and religious 
grounds, with the disadvantage that a very large propor- 
tion of the voters of one complexion have not cared ‘to 
vote. At the next election let the ratepayers refuse to 
allow any political or sectarian red-herring to be drawn 
across the path. Let them vote only for such candidates 
as pledge themselves not merely to the vague and 
general cry of economy, but to a definite programme 
which it would not be difficult to elaborate. The most 
important of all points in this programme is the abolition 
of the present vicious custom of underbidding voluntary 
schools. We still think that it ought to be made impossible 
by legislation for such scandals as that of the Shaftesbury 
to occur, but it is no doubt in the power of the ratepayers 
to choose representatives who are unlikely to lend them- 
selves to their commission. 


SAUCINESS IN THE SEWER. 


OST people whose evil star is so greatly in the 
M ascendant as to be the cause of frequent travel by 
the Metropolitan Underground Railway, must have 
noticed a growing disposition on the part of some of the 
understrappers connected with the line to be as uncivil 
as they can well be. Certainly, there are great allow- 
ances to be made for them ; for, living from morning till 
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ght in an.atmospheric combination of saltpetre, sulphur, 

1d.charcoal, it is not to be wondered that they should 
exhibit signs of occasional explosions, especially. when 
aged ladies will not or cannot understand that every train 
is not for their own especial benefit, and that science 
has as yet been unable to accomplish the task of making 
the same carriage go two ways at the same time. Still, 
giving them all due credit for explosive systems and 
deranged livers, there yet remains a large margin of 
daily-increasing incivility to. account for. For the 
most part it is to be found among the check-takers or 
ticket-collectors, and the gentlemen who make it their 
‘business in life to lock the wicket some moments before 
the train arrives, leaving, witha grim smile of satisfaction, 
some eight or nine impatient fellow-creatures on the 
wrong side of the gate. Occasionally the disease spreads 
to the gilt-hatted and blue-coated individuals who are 
termed Station Inspectors, and, either from an idea that 
they are an all-powerful and awe-inspiring race, or that 
there is little chance of the wretched worms of passengers 
turning on them, when it does reach them it breaks out 
in a very malignant type. Numerous instances could be 
cited where indignant travellers, having gone to one of 
these gorgeous officials, in order to complain of some 
gross piece of impertinence or negligence to which they 
had been subjected, have found that it was but out of 
the frying-pan into the fire ; for they have either met with 
a haughty stare, a “how dare you address me?” ex- 
pression, or else have been rudely told to “ mind their 


own business and not bother.” 


Now the British public is long-suffering, and, though it 
will not acknowledge it, in most matters eminently con- 
servative, and so, rather than change its mode of loco- 
motion, it is content to go on day after day, and month 
after month, running the gauntlet of Cerberus at the door- 
way, and Cesar Imperator on the platform, and receiving 
a modicum of moral. kicks from each in return for the 
halfpence expended with the carrying company com- 
monly known as the “ Underground.” But lately things 
have been getting worse, and the British Public is at last 
waking up to a sense of what is due to it, at least if one 
can judge from that panacea for all woes, imaginary or 
otherwise, that inestimable boon and _ privilege !—“a 
letter to the Zimes”—for these have lately largely 
increased. Though varied in their construction and 
detail, all seem to point to dissatisfaction with the 
arrangements of the Metropolitan Railway. There 
is luckily a powerful antidote to this nuisance of 
Sauciness in the Sewer, and it lies above the ground. We 
allude to the omnibus companies. If Lord Redesdale’s 
hill is passed, and that hitherto somewhat uncomfortable 
and dubious vehicle is transformed into a commodious 
and respectable carriage, and, having shaken itself clear 
of damp straw, wet umbrellas, and pickpockets, becomes 
the means of transporting all classes speedily and with 
due regard to cleanliness, then, indeed, it will behove the 


‘directors and those in authority to look well into the 


system of the Metropolitan and District Railways, and 
purge them of that overbearing impudence born of Mono- 
poly. At present they rest blissfully secure, and allow 
matters to go on as best they may. Competition is 
ignored, and at the first glance it would seem that there 
were reasonable grounds for ignoring it. But let the 
omnibus become the “ proper thing,” and it will be seen 
that it has many advantages over the “mole” system. 
For instance, a person wishes to go to the City, say the 
Mansion House (which is giving the Metropolitan Railway 
an advantage), from the. corner of the Edgware Road 
(also another advantage, as it leaves two ways open). 
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Let him get on one of the fast omnibuses, and note the _ 
time it. him to arrive at his destination. The next _ 
day let him try the Underground, and compare notes ; 
of course taking the time from his starting-point—viz., the 
corner of the Edgware Road. We believe that the 
advantage will. not be found much in favour of the latter 
course, and were the destination not a terminal station 
it would lie with the omnibus, With this fact staring them 
in the face, it is monstrous that the executive should be 
so blind to the interests of themselves, the line, and the 
shareholders as to drive their traffic into the arms of their 
rival carriers ; for that is what will undoubtedly occur 
unless the elements of common civility are strictly en- 
forced, and Czsar and Cerberus made to understand the 
difference between a “ Jack in office” and a servant of a 
public company. 

For some time recklessness and negligence were the 
constant accusations against the railway; happily that is 
past, and accidents on the line are few and far between. 
Now, however, that the public have gained in safety 
they are expected to pay for their immunity from danger 
by humbling themselves and putting up with the inso- 
lence of some of the jackanapes the Company think fit 
to employ. 


THE SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. 
XI.—SHREWSBURY.—Part One. 


HREWSBURY SCHOOL is one of the educational 
foundations established at or soon after the 
Reformation in order to supply the void caused by the 
dissolution of the monasteries and the seminaries 
dependent on them. In 1551 the bailiffs, burgesses, and 
inhabitants of Shrewsbury and “very many other our 
subjects of our whole neighbouring country there ” repre- 
sented the need of such an establishment to King Edward 
the Sixth, and solicited a grant of some portion of the 
estates of the dissolved collegiate churches for the pur- 
pose. The King accordingly granted the appropriated 
tithes of several prebendal livings formerly belonging to 
the Churches of St. Mary and St. Chad, Shrewsbury. To 
this endowment Queen Elizabeth made valuable additions 
in 1562, which may be d@pnsidered the date of the actual 
opening of the school. Its success was instantaneous. 
Under Thomas Ashton, its first head-master, within a few 
months of his assuming the control, 290 scholars had 
entered—a number rarely in those days exceeded by any 
of the three senior foundations of Winchester, Eton, and 
Westminster. Ashton was the real founder of the school’s 
prosperity, and to him were mainly due the regulations 
which remained in force down to the concluding years of 
the eighteenth century. To trace the varying fortunes 
of the school during these years is a task too wide for the 
limits of this article, but it is a fact worthy of note that 
much of its present prosperity may be attributed to its 
enjoying for the long period of sixty-eight years, viz., from 
1798 to 1866, the rule of two such men as Dr. Butler 
and Dr. Kennedy. Among the remarkable men educated 
at Shrewsbury may be mentioned Sir Philip Sidney, 
Fulke Greville Lord Brooke, George Savile (Marquis of 
Halifax), Dr. John Taylor (editor of Demosthenes), 
Edward Waring, James Harrington, and the notorious 
Judge Jeffreys; and in modern times the present Arch 
bishop of York, the Bishops of Manchester and St. 
Davids, the Deans of Rochester and Wells, Lord Cran- 
brook, the late Right Hon. T. E. Headlam, Lieutenant- 
General Sir D, Lysons, K.C.B., Colonel Phayre, Dr. 
Bateson (the Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge), 
Charles Darwin, and Sir Henry Thring. On the great 
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influence exercised by Shrewsbury on classical learning it 
is unnecessary to dilate, as the fact is amply attested by 
the many editions of classical works or books on classical 
subjects bearing the names of Dr. Kennedy, Dr. Scott, 
Dr. Peile, Professors Munro and Mayor, the late Mr. 
Shilleto, Mr. F. A. Paley, the late Mr. Cope, the late Mr. 
W. G. Clark, Mr. Burn, Mr. James Hildyard, and the 
late Mr. Holmes. During seventy years Shrewsbury has 
sent to the Universities an uninterrupted succession of 
brilliant scholars, and it appears from recent lists that 
even since 1867 no less than fourteen University (not 
college) scholarships have been gained by Shrewsbury 
men. 

The governing body of the school at present consists 
of— 

The Rev. Dr. Bateson, Master of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge (Chairman). 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Manchester. 

E. C. Clark, Esq., M.A., L.L.M., Regius Professor 
of Civil Law in the University of Cambridge. 

Sir James Paget, F.R.S. 

H. C. Raikes, Esq., M.P. 

John Bather, Esq. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Powis. 

J. R. Kenyon, Esq., Q.C. 

The Rey. Dr. Cartmell, Master of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. 

The Rev. B. Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 

J. T. Hibbert, Esq., M.P. 

The Rev. W. Gilson Humphreys, B.D. 

Though by the charter of King Edward the Sixth the 
principal benefits of his school were reserved to the 
sons of burgesses, yet from its earliest days a large 
number of scholars were a/ieni, children of the gentry of 
the county of Salop and North Wales, and ultimately 
boys from all parts of the kingdom. These for many 
years have formed the bulk of the school. A great 
variation may be traced in the number of scholars since 
the foundation of the school, but for many years an 
average of 170 has been maintained, of whom at present 
120 are boarders and 50 day boys approximately. The 
latter chiefly reside with their parents inthe town ; some, 
however, though their number is yearly decreasing, live 
in lodgings selected by their guardians, and sanc- 
tioned by the school authorities. The boarders 
are accommodated in the houses of the Head- 
Master and three Assistant-Masters, the main portion 
being in the Senior and Junior houses of the former. 
Houses at Shrewsbury are called halls, and in the case 
of those within the school precincts are old-fashioned 
and dingy in appearance; lacking, as they do, the advan- 
tages of modern contrivance to be found at newer 
establishments, they are apt to prejudice parents against 
the school. How far the disadvantage is a real one may 
be very well questioned, and it is more than doubtful 
whether the domestic economy of Shrewsbury, antiquated 
though it is, has ever proved detrimental to the health or 
comfort of any of its inmates, a view borne out by the 
extraordinary exemption the school has enjoyed from 
epidemics of every nature. The dietary arrangements 
are on a liberal scale: four meals a day are provided ; 
breakfast with meat, dinner, tea, and a supper of bread 
and cheese. The necessary expenses of a boarder at 
Shrewsbury are as follows :—Tuition per annum, £21 ; 
entrance to school, two guineas; boarding per annum, 
£63; entrance to house, four guineas. Extras there are 
none, beyond a small charge for printed papers, cricket, 
and bathing attendance. Subscriptions to the games are 
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for the most part compulsory on the whole school, and in 
the case of boarders usually paid by the ‘Parents through 
the house-master, but the latter arrangement is optional. 
The average allowance of pocket-money is small. The 
school year is divided into three terms, each of twelve 
weeks, the holidays at Christmas, Easter, and in summer 
consisting of five, three, and eight weeks respectively ; 
those boys who have had no penal marks leave a day 
earlier than their less fortunate friends. When the school 
year was divided into two halves, previous to 1867, this 
day was represented by three ; the custom probably took 
its origin in the old coaching times, when the dispersion 
of so many boys through the country was necessarily a 
work of time, but, like many others, it outlived its cause. 
The school hours are as follows :—On Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Fridays, five hours; en Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, four ; on Saturdays, three. (Saturday is the 
only regular half-holiday in the week, but occasional 
half-holidays, some of custom, others contingent on 
University prizes, &c., answer almost to a second.) 

In judging of the length of time spent in school it 
should be remembered that eyery.one of these hours is 
devoted to the saying of lessons by the boys to their 
respective form masters; all work whatsoever—the pre- 
paration of translations, the writing of exercises, and so 
forth—being done outside. The senior boys select their 
own time for doing it, while the bulk of the school 
assemble for that purpose every evening for a period 
varying in length from one to two hours. The main 
portion of a Shrewsbury boy’s time is spent on the study 
of classics, and in a lesser degree of history, geography, 
and English ; mathematics occupy from four to five 
hours a week, French from one to two. The study of 
science forms part of the school scheme, but want of 
space for the erection of a laboratory and suitable class- 
rooms has as yet prevented anything beyond the forma- 
tion of a small chemistry class. In addition to this, all 
boys in the lower forms of the school are obliged to learn 
singing or drawing, the choice resting with them. Two 
hours a week, on Sunday and Monday morning, are 
devoted to religious instruction. All extreme views in 
either direction are carefully avoided. Every boy has 
to appear in chapel each morning at 7.45, and on Sunday 
afternoons at three; in addition to this the boarders 
attend Divine service on Sunday morning at the parish 
church, and prayers every evening in the big schoolroom. 
There is, however, a conscience clause, by which any 
boy may obtain exemption at the express desire of his 
parents. The school can boast a very fair choir, which 
sings in chapel on Sunday afternoons and gives a concert 
each year in July. It differs from that of most schools 
in being distinctly the creation of the boys themselves 
and managed by one of their own number ; any aid that 
comes from the masters is entirely unofficial. Examina- 
tions take place at the end of every term, in summer 
under the supervision of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Board, on other occasions by the several form masters. 
This does not apply to the VI". Form, which is only 
examined twice a year. The order of the latter, as of 
the school generally, is determined by examination, and 
is in no way dependent on seniority, the head-boy himself 
being liable to lose his place unless he can keep it by 
marks. 

The punishments in force consist of lines to be written 
from Milton for the VI. Form; for the rest of the school 
detention during play hours for various periods: of time, 
and the repetition and writing of lines ; corporal punish- 
ment is rarely resorted to, and only in the case of very 
serious offences. ‘The monitorial system of Shrewsbury 
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is peculiar; the Upper VI". constitute the prapostors, 
and have certain duties to fulfil, such as reading the 
lessons in chapel, and calling over names ; but the import- 
ance of their position mainly results from the relation in 
which they stand to the Head-Master on the one hand, 
and the school on the other ; they are at liberty to make 
applications in behalf of the latter to the Head-Master, 
and it frequently happens that he sanctions certain amuse- 
ments or proceedings on the part of the boys on the pre- 
postors undertaking that certain conditions and restric- 
tions attached to the indulgence shall.be observed. They 
are responsible for the maintenance of good order in the 
thouses and studies, and have the right of punishing ‘to a 
limited extent, but the exercise of it is extremely rare ; 
their authority, however, is always admitted ; public 
opinion supports them. Fagging can scarcely be said to 
exist at Shrewsbury, being confined to the running of 
messages at certain times, compulsory attendance at foot- 
ball, and so forth ; the right to exact it is limited to the 
prepostors. The school term for such fagging, 
*douling” (ddvAos), and the soubriquet of ‘“skytes” 


..(3«v0a1) bestowed on the day boys, point to the classical 


nature of the Shrewsbury curriculum. 


THE BLACK AND WHITE EXHIBITION. 


HE Seventh Exhibition of Works of Art in Black 

and White at the Dudley Gallery is one of the 

best collections of drawings, studies, and etchings which 
has been gathered within these walls. Not only is there 
better finished work, both in pencil and in charcoal, not 


only is the delightful art of the aquafortist more fully 


«epresented than usual, but here are studies of drapery 
and cartoons for pictures by such men as Messrs. Poynter, 
Goodall, and Burne-Jones, which cannot fail to be useful 
to the student who seeks to know how the effects he has 
so long admired are compassed by these painters. Mr. 
Poynter sends sketches for figures in the picture of Nau- 
sicaa, and studies for a figure of Helen; Mr. Goodall 


a study for the picture of “ Water-Carriers,” and one for 


the infant Moses, a cartoon, “The Holy Mother”,' and 
“Sarah and Isaac.” Mr. Burne-Jones’s studies, too, 
show that he draws carefully and earnestly, however un- 
satisfactory the ultimate result may be. 
No one works more successfully with charcoal than M. 
Lhermitte, and he has seldom given us a more powerful 
, picture than the “ Halle aux Poissons de St. Malo,” while 
“L’Epicerie de Marlaix” is also a very striking picture. 
Mr. Seymour Haden has essayed charcoal, but his 
“Moor,” and “Salmon River,” are too blurred and in- 
-distinct. Mr. Marks draws with his customary neatness 
-and precision in “ The Finishing Touch,” a cook of the 
olden days decorating the boar’s head ; and Mr. Storey’s 
“Follow the Drum” is a very dashing sketch. Mr. 
Leslie’s “ Vicar’s Daughter” is unworthy of him, a 
mannered and clumsy drawing ina bad style. Two of 
Mr. Wilfrid Lawson’s drawings are particularly good—a 
likeness of Mr. Henry Irving as “ Hamlet,” which is a 
very vigorous and striking work and an excellent portrait 
to boot, while the same firm workmanship is shown in 
another large portrait of a girl, Among other drawings 
which deserve commendation we note Frank Dodd’s “Death 
Pays all Debts ;” Mary Weatherill’s “‘ Edinburgh from the 
Calton Hill,” a moonlight effect; “Artists and Amateurs,” 
by Mr. Hodgson, which has humour in it; and Mr. 
Frank Dillon’s “ Lotus Pools in Japan,” a large study 
for his picture in the Academy. Mr. Seymour’s “Three 
Heads” have much character in them, and there are a 
number of sketches by Messrs. Du Maurier and Keene, 
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which have done duty in Punch, and are not particu- 
larly interesting. A large space in the exhibition is occu- 
pied by etchings, which, we are glad to see, are rapidly 
rising in popular estimation, and the specimens shown 
this year are stronger than usual. ‘Taking the order of 
the catalogue we come first to a powerful etching by M. 
Richeton of Dean Stanley, and the same artist sends 
“Rob Roy,” after Mr. Pettie’s picture, a very vigorous 
work. There is poetry in Mr. F. Slocombe’s “Lane in 
Hertfordshire,” and the same may be said of Mr. C. P. 
Slocombe’s “ Rookery at Hyde,” which is on the opposite 
wall. Mr. Lhuillier has interpreted Mr. Seymour Lucas 
with skill in ‘ Dry as a Lime Kiln,” and “ London from 
the Top of the London Observatory, Greenwich,” is a 
large and interesting plate by that veteran aquafortist, 
Mr. Edwin Edwards. Mr. Haden has done better work 
than “ Windsor Castle,” which is too scratchy, and looks 
as if it wanted re-touching. “ Phillis on the New Made 
Hay,” and “A Fen Flood,” show that Mr. R. Macbeth 
is very skilful with the needle, the former work having a 
good deal of poetry in it. M. Lalaene’s “Old Harbour 
in Normandy” is characteristic of his style, and Mr. 
Tristram Ellis sends four etchings of Cyprus, which have 
an interest apart from their artistic merits. M. Ballin, in 
** Putting in Commission,” is at home as of old on the 
sea, while Mr. Evershed’s charming drypoint “ Clumping 
near Littlehampton ” makes us wonder that more etchers 
do not practise that particular form of their art. Mr. 
Whistler has not of late years done a plate with a happier 
touch than in “ Old Putney Bridge,” and it shows how 
immeasurably superior his work with the point is to that 
he executes with the brush. M. Rajon, one of the most 
accomplished aquafortists of the day, sends a large por- 
trait of Mr. Tennyson. It is etched with rare delicacy 
and truth; the treatment of the hair, which is by no 
means easy to manage on copper, is especially masterly, 
and the result is an admirable and most artistic likeness 
of the poet. The copper has, we understand, been ac- 
quired by the proprietors of the Portfolio, of whom 
proofs may be obtained. Mr. C. F. Robinson’s “ Sunset ” 
and Mr. Propert’s “‘ Breaking Waves ” are both noticeable 
for skilful rendering of effects not easy to seize ; and there 
is good work here also by Messrs. Munger, Murray, and 
Los Rios. 


GOD THE KNOWN AND GOD THE 
UNKNOWN.—III. 
By SAMUEL BUTLER. 


PANTHEISM.— II. | 

HE earlier Pantheists were misled by the endeavour 

to lay hold of two distinct ideas, the one of which 

was a reality that has since been grasped and is of inesti- 

mable value, the other a phantom which has misled all 

who have followed it. The reality is the unity of Life, 

the oneness of the guiding and animating spirit which 

quickens animals and plants, so that they are all the out- 

come and expression of a common mind, and are in 

truth one animal ; the phantom is the endeavour to find 

the origin of things, to reach the fountain-head of all 

energy, and thus to lay the foundations on which a philo- 

sophy may be constructed which none can accuse of 
being baseless, or of arguing in a circle. 

In following as through a thick wood after the phantom 
our forefathers from time to time caught glimpses of the 
reality, which seemed so wonderful as it eluded them, 
and flitted back again into the thickets, that they declared 
it must be the phantom they were in search of, which 
was thus evidenced as actually existing. Whereon, in- 
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stead of mastering such of the facts they met with as 
could be captured easily—which facts would have be- 
trayed the hiding-places of others, and these again of 
others, and so ad infinitum—they overlooked what was 
within their reach, and followed hotly through brier and 
brake after an imaginary greater prize. 

Great thoughts are not to be caught in this way. They 
must present themselves for capture of their own free will, 
or be taken after a little coyness only. They are like 
wealth and power, which, if a man is not born to them, 
are the more likely to take him, the more he has re- 
strained himself from an attempt to snatch them. They 
hanker after those only who have tamed their nearer 
thoughts. Nevertheless, it is impossible not to feel that 
the early Pantheists were true prophets and seers, though 
the things were unknown to them without which a com- 
plete view was unattainable. What does Linus mean, we 
ask ourselves, when he says :—“‘ One sole energy governs 
all things”? How can one sole energy govern, we will 
say, the reader and the chair on which he sits? What is 
meant by an energy governing a chair? If by an effort 
we have made ourselves believe we understand something 
which can be better expressed by these words than by 
any others, no sooner do we turn our backs than the ideas 
so painfully collected fly apart again. No matter how 
often we go in search of them, and force them into juxta- 
position, they prove to have none of that innate coherent 
power with which ideas combine that we can hold as true 
and profitable. 

Yet if Linus had confined his statement to living 
things, and had said that one sole energy governed all 
plants and animals, he would have come near both to 
being intelligible and true. For if, as we now believe, 
all animais and plants are descended from a single cell, 
they must be considered as cousins to one another, and as 
forming a single tree-like animal, every individual plant or 
animal of which is as truly one and the same person with 
the primordial cell, as the oak a thousand years old is one 
and the same plant with the acorn out of which it has 
grown. This is easily understood, but will, I trust, be 
made to appear simpler presently. 

When Linus says, ‘‘ All things are unity, and each por. 
tion is All ; for of one integer all things were born,” it is 
impossible for plain people—who do not wish to use 
words unless they mean the same things by them as 
both they and others have been in the habit of mean- 
ing—to understand what is intended. How cafi each por- 
tion be all? How can one Londoner be all London? I 
know that this, too, can in a way be shown, but the result- 
ing idea is too far to fetch, and when fetched does not fit 
in well enough with our other ideas to give it practical 
and commercial value. How, again, can all things be 
said tobe born of one integer, unless the statement is 
confined to living t hings, which can alone be born at all, 
and unless a theory of evolution is intended, such as 
Linus would hardly have accepted ? : 

Yet limit the “all things” to “all living things,” 
grant the theory of evolution, and explain “ each portion 
is All” to mean that all life possesses the same essential 
fundamental characteristics, and it is surprising how 
nearly Linus approaches both to truth and. intelligibility 
—how near he is to laying hold of a reality in his attempt 
to grasp a phantom. 

It may be said that the animate and the inanimate 


have the same fundamental substance, so that a chair 


might rot and be absorbed by grass, which grass might 
be eaten by a cow, which cow might be eaten by a man; 
and by similar processes the man might become a chair ; 
but these facts are not presented to the mind by saying 
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that “one. energy governs all things ”—a chair, we will 
say, and a man; we could only say that one energy 
governed a man and a chair, if the chair were a reason- 
able living person, who was actively and consciously 
engaged in helping the man to attain a certain end, un- 
less, that is to say, we are to depart from all usual inter- 
pretation of words, in which case we invalidate the 
advantages of language, and ail the sanctions of morality. 

* All things shall again become unity” is intelligible 
as meaning that all things probably have come from a 
single elementary substance, say hydrogen or what not, 
and that they will-return to it; but the explanation of 
unity as being the “unity of multiplicity” puzzles; if 
there is any meaning it is too recondite to be of service 
to us. 

What, again, is meant by saying that “the soul of 
the world is the Divine energy which inter-penetrates 
every portion of the mass”? The soul of the world is 
an expression which, to myself, and, I should imagine, to 
most people, is without propriety. We cannot think of 
the world except as earth, air and water, hotter or colder, 
on and in which there grow plants and animals. What 
is meant by saying that earth has a soul, or even lives ? 
Does it move from place to place erratically? Does it 
feed? Does it reproduce itself? Does it make such 
noises, or commit such vagaries as shall make us 
say that it feels? Can it achieve ends, and fail 
of achieving them through mistake? If it does 
not, how has it a soul more than a dead man 
has a soul, out of whom we say that the soul has 
departed, and whose body we conceive of as return- 
ing to dead earth, inasmuch as it is now soulless? Is 
there any unnatural violence which can be done to our 
thoughts by which we can bring the ideas of a soul and 
of water, or of a stone into combination, and keep them 
there for long together? The ancients, indeed, said they 


- believed their rivers to be gods, and carved likenesses of 


them under the forms of men ; but even supposing this 
to have been their real mind, can it by any conceivable 
means become our own? Granted that a stone is kept 
from falling to dust by an energy which compels its 
particles to cohere, which energy can be taken out of it 
and converted into some other form of energy; granted 
(which may or may not be true) also, that the life of a 
living body is only the energy which keeps the particles 
which compose it in a certain disposition; and granted 
that the energy of the stone may be convertible into the 
energy ofa living form, and that thus, after a long journey 
a tired idea may lag after the sound of such words as 
‘the soul of the world.” Granted all the above, never- 
theless to speak of the world as having a soul is not 
sufficiently in harmony with our common notions, nor 
does it go sufficiently with the grain of our thought to 
render the expression a meaning one, or one that can be 
now used with any propriety or fitness, except by those 
who do not know their own meaninglessness, and who 


_ wish to.conceal it from other people. 


We can imagine a soul as living in the lowest slime 
that moves, feeds, reproduces itself, remembers and dies. 
The amoeba wants things, knows it wants them, alters 
itself so as to try and alter them, thus preparing for an 
intended modification of outside matter by a preliminary 
modification of itself. It thrives if the modification from 
within is followed by the desired modification in the 
external object ; it knows that it is well, and breeds more 
freely in consequence. If it cannot get hold of outside 
matter, or cannot proselytise that matter and persuade it 
to see things through its own (the amceba’s) spectacles, 
its spirits droop,its soul is disquieted within it, it becomes 
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listless like a withering flower—it languishes and dies. 
We cannot imagine a thing to live at all and yet be soul- 
less except in sleep for a short time, and even'so not quite 
soulless. The idea of a soul, or of that unknown some- 
thing for which the word *‘ soul ” is our hieroglyphic, and 
the idea of living organism, unite so spontaneously, and 
stick together so inseparably, that no matter how often we 
sunder them they will elude our vigilance, and come 
together, like true lovers, in spite of us. Let us not try and 
put asunder that which God has joined together, nor so 
fight with Him, as to fly in the face of what He thus reveals 
to us. . 

I submit, then, that Pantheism, even as explained ‘by 
those who had entered on the outskirts only of its great 
morass, nevertheless holds out so little hope of leading 
to aconclusion to which our minds can attach a definite 
idea, that it will be more reasonable to occupy them with 
other matter than to follow Pantheism further. The 
Pantheists speak of a person without meaning a person ; 
they speak ofa “him” and a “he” without having in 
their minds the idea of a living person with all its in- 
evitable limitations. Pantheism is, therefore, as is 
said by Mr. Blunt in another article, “practically nothing 
else than Atheism ; it has no belief in a personal deity 
overruling the affairs of the world, as Divine Providence, 
and is, therefore, Atheistic,” and again, “ Theism believes 
in a spirit superior to matter, and so does Pantheism ; 
but the spirit of Theism is self-conscious, and, there fore, 
personal and of individual existence—a nature fer se, and 
upholding all things byan active control; while Pantheism 
believes in spirit that is of a higher nature than brute 
matter, but is a mere unconscious principle of life, im- 
personal, irrational as the brute matter that it quickens.” 

If this verdict concerning Pantheism is true—and from 
all I can gather it is as nearly true as anything can be 
said to be which is predicated of an incoherent idea— 
the Pantheistic God is an attempt to lay hold of a truth 
which has nevertheless eluded its pursuers. 

In my next article I will consider the Theistic concep- 
tion of God, and compare it with the Pantheistic. I will 
show that it, too, is Atheistic, inasmuch as in spite of its 
professing to give us a conception of God, it raises no 
ideas in our minds of a person or Living Being—and a 
God who is not this is non-existent. S. BUTLER. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 


a 
BOLIVIAN BONDS. 

MOST remarkable rise has recently taken place in 

this stock, which from about 14 went up to 36, and 

is likely to advance another 10 percent. This being a 
typical case is worthy of a little explanation, which may 
not prove unwelcome at the present season, when the 
hausse is again the order of the day. During the period 
of general infatuation—between 1870 and 1873—when 
the smallest State would have felt ashamed not to possess 
a loan in the London market, Bolivia naturally could not 
remain behind Honduras, Hayti, Paraguay, e ‘utti guantt, 
and there were found persons of distinction who declared 
themselves willing to procure that State a loan against 
commission, perhaps, also, on the promise of a Bolivian 
decoration. The amount was something between one 
and two millions ; but that did not matter at the time , 
the rate of interest 6 per cent.—rather a generous tax to 
the creditors for a sound Government—and the redemp- 
tion most speedy and brilliant. Yet the promoters had 
driven too hard a bargain, and their expectations were 
not wholly fulfilled. Besides, the time of awakening to 
sobriety came very soon afterwards. A company had 


been formed for the execution of some impossible naviga- 
tion canal in Bolivia, and this company, not possessing’a 
penny to bless itself with, had already concluded the 
most wonderful treaties with the contractors of the loan, 
whereby all the money would have flown into their 
pockets. But, alas! the lean years followed but too 
quickly. The public and the bondholders scented what 
was in the wind, the company was stopped, and the con- 
tractors were compelled by the creditors to deposit the 
money which they had yet in hand—z.e., £750,000o—into 
the Bank of England. But the vultures showed no dis- 
position to let go their prey if they could help it. They 
went to law with the bondholders and declared 
that, by virtue of their treaty with the contractors 
of the loan, it belonged to them, the contractors for the 
canal, and some more nonsense of the kind. But the 
greater the nonsense the more entangled the business 
became, and hence the more profitable for the lawyers, 
who would not allow it to escape their claws. Judge Jay, 
whose name deserves to be saved from oblivion, passed a 
judgment in favour of the so-called Navigating Company, 
and condemned the bondholders in the costs. “ For,” 
said this wiseacre, “‘a contract is a contract, even if the 
world goes to rack and ruin.” As it happened, the Court 
of Appeal consisted of reasonable men. They imme- 
diately recognised that the whole contract was but a mere 
swindle to make the money for the bonds pass into the 
coffers of a bank by sleight-of-hand, probably to be divi- 
ded with the others afterwards ; besides, the Bolivian 
Government declared not to have received a halfpenny, 
and the canal to be a nonsense, and so the funds lying in 
the Bank of England since 1873 are now being divided 
amongst the bondholders rateably. They may deem them- 
selves very fortunate to recover about 45 per cent. of the 
68 per cent. which they paid for the bonds. 


Bi-METALLISM.—The rumours of an intention on the 
part of the German Government to return to bi-metallism 
which have been freely circulated since the sudden cessa- 
tion of silver by their London agents, seem to gain in con- 
sistency. We see from a parliamentary paper issued on 
Wednesday, that Lord Odo Russell mentions such a 
contingency as generally expected by Berlin bankers to 
take place. There may or there may not be a certain 
foundation for this belief, but there can be no doubt that 
some algeration in the system of currency is contem- 
plated, although the German Government press is 
preserving a studied silence on the subject. It must be 
understood that the Protectionists and Agrarians are 
strongly urging the Government in this direction, and 
possibly the same line of politics which has been pursued 
by Bismarck in regard to the tariff question may also be 
followed with respect to currency. We must abstain 
from further speculation on the matter, which at present 
exists only in the shape of surmises ; but shall revert to 
it as soon as it assumes more tangible proportions. 

THE FRENCH TREATY.—It is now pretty certain that 
the discussion on the French Customs will not terminate 
this year. ‘The Government has resolved to prolong the 
existing treaties of commerce, which would all expire on 
the 31st of December, for an indefinite period. This 
maintenance of the s/atus guo is in itself a triumph for 
the free-traders who constitute the majority in the Cabinet 
and in the Chamber. . Political capital will, of course, be 
made by the Legitimists and Orleanists out of the cry for 
protection of native industry and agriculture; but the 
Republicans will in this instance have the support,of the 
Bonapartists, who can scarcely disavow the policy inaugu- 
rated by Napoleon III. 
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We are not ible for the ' ms expressed in the 
era ete area ripe 
etch ree 
HOSPITAL. SUNDAY, 

[We have received a letter from the’ Lord Mayor on 
this subject, which has already appeared in all the daily 
papers, and which it is therefore unnecessary to reprint. 
But we strongly recommend to our réaders ‘the cause so 
ably dealt with in the Lord Mayor’s letter. ] 


A CLERGYMAN’S DOUBTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 

EAR SIR.—I have read so many letters in your 
enlightened journal upon the above subject, nearly 
all tending in the one direction, and taking the same line 
of argument, that it is with considerable hesitation I ask 

you to insert a letter on the opposite side. 
Now, it strikes me as an exceedingly strange thing that 
a man could have lived to the age of ¢hree-and-twenty in 
a University, like your last correspondent, and yet never 
have heard a doubt expressed as'to the truth of Christi- 
anity, or never have himself entertained one. This, I 
say, is strange; but is it not stranger still that anyone 
could live to the age of thirty-nine in the same unen- 
lightened, dull condition of mind? And what more 
extraordinary than that one, conscious to himself of such 
unénlightenment, should come forward as a public Mentor 
and counsellor to others? But, indeed, the advice which 
your last doubting clerical correspondent has given to 
the divinity students who may happen to read your 
paper is not brighter than I should have expected. “Be 
cautious,” he urges, “my dear young friends, about 
going into Holy Orders, for you may hereafter discover 
some insurmountable difficulties in regard to Christian 
evidences, as I have done ; and this is very unpleasant.” 
What sage counsel this! Now the advice which I, on 
the other hand, should be disposed to give to a young 
man asking for it—no’matter whether he were a divinity 
student or a youthful doubting divine—would be some- 
what different. I should urge upon the former, Do not 
on any account go into the ministry unless you are fully 
prepared to meet with many and many a difficulty. The 
entire question of Christianity is, I should remind him, 
one of probabilities. Weigh carefully, then, all the 
‘“‘fors” and “againsts”; consider diligently, in the first 
instance, the evidence on both sides of the question, and 
then adopt the side that you believe to be the most 
probable on the whole. The question is, no doubt, one 
surrounded by immense difficulties of every kind, and, 
therefore, you may never find your path entirely free from 
some. After a little while, however, your doubts may all, 
or nearly all, vanish, so you need not despair. To 
abandon an incumbency (I should urge upon the young 
clergyman) and reduce your wife and family to poverty, 
in impatience from a present inability toanswer pressing 
difficulties, seems to me to argue not strength but weak- 
ness, There are books, no doubt, pretending to prove 
the impossibility of Revelation ; but remember, however 
much such books may perplex and upset you for the 
time, they represent but only one side of the great 
question after all; and others’ may in due time come 
across you, which may shed light upon your dark doubts, 
and reinstate you once again firmly in your former faith 
—your old faith, of which you may never more wish to 
give up one jot or tittle. Christianity, if you like, may 


be false ; but if so, it is at least a glorious and a useful 
falsehood, and: remember it may also be true, in spite of 
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all that has béen written against it ; therefore, do not be 
in too great a hurry about giving up your clerical duties. 
That Christianity is true millions upon the earth, at least, 
are persuaded, and amongst these millions are great and 
good and thoughtful mien innumerable-—I have the 
honour to be, dear Sir, yours obediently, 
Foyle College, Londonderry, 
2nd June, 1879: 


M. C, Hime. 





FEES AT THEATRES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 

IR,—I should be much obliged if you would call 
attention to the following facts, as I think it but 
right the public-should be made acquainted with them. 
A few nights ago I went to the Royalty Theatre, accom- 
panied by my wife. On taking my seat the stall-keeper 
gave me a programme, and for his trouble I handed him 
sixpence. Finding that I had only one programme, I 
asked him for another for my wife. He handed one to 
her, and then said the charge was sixpence more. Need- 
less to say that I returned the piece of paper.—Yours 

truly, A VictTIM. 


MUSIC. 
——_~>_—_—_ 
CONCERTS. 

PHILHARMONIC.—It is unfortunate that the perform- 
ances of our chief orchestral society should vary so much 
in excellence from time to time. We were obliged to 
make some rather severe observations with regard to the 
last concert, and intimated that unless improvement were 
visible before the end of the season the society would 
most likely receive some of the old hard hits in the course 
of the next eight months. Happily, however, some of the 
lost laurels were retrieved by last Wednesday’s concert. 
The programme was exceedingly interesting, and it was 
gone through with perfect regard for the artistic feelings 
of the large audience present. The services-of Sefior 
Sarasate were once more in request, and most marvel- 
lously did the musical “lion of the season”—for he is 
nothing less—play Raff’s Suite for violin (Op. 180). 
There was a rapturous encore, and the soloist generously 
repeated the last movement—we say generously, because 
this section of the suite consists of a perpetual flow of 
semi-quaver triplets, terribly difficult to execute, and a 
piece of genuine hard work to do once, much less twice. 
Schumann’s pianoforte concerto was performed in effec- 
tive and unobtrusive style by M. Alfred Jaell, a pianist 
who can always reckon on a select circle of admirers at 
this period of the season. The symphony was Rubin- 
stein’s “Ocean,” a work which Dr. Macfarren rightly 
describes as “ perhaps the longest piece extant of purely 
orchestral music.” It had never been previously given 
at these concerts, and was only produced (in its present 
form) at the Crystal Palace two years ago, under the 
personal direction of the composer. It is indisputably 
Rubinstein’s masterpiece, and would alone be sufficient 
to warrant his existing fame as a classical writer. The 
performance of this work by Mr. Cusins’s orchestra was 
remarkably fine, and may rank as their best achievement 
this year. Miss Thursby made the usual effect by her 
charming singing. 

New PuHILHARMONICc.—A few words may dismiss the 
concert of Saturday, which consisted for the greater part 
of familiar features, such as Beethoven’s “ Eroica” sym- 
phony and a concerto by the same composer, played by 
M. Jaell. Two novelties were ‘given, one of which, an 
overture by Mrs. Meadows White, pleased considerably ; 
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but the other, a lengthy selection from the Baron Bodog 
Orczy’s opera, “The Renegade,” proved excessively 
tedious, and we could gladly have dispensed it. Mr. 
Ganz conducted. 

~ MADAME von AsTEN’s.—To choose one out of a score 
of “matinées musicales” to which we have been asked 
this week, let us say a few words about that given by 
Madame von Asten at 16, Albemarle Street, on Wednes- 
day‘afternoon. The charming voice and elegant style of 
this gifted lady have met with marked appreciation during 
her comparatively short stay in England, and from the first 
she has taken a front place amid the foreign vocalists 
who are now so numerous here. Madame von Asten 
owns a powerful mezzo-soprano voice, excellent in quality, 
and managed with the skill of a thorough artist. The 
selection of songs which she executed on Wednesday 
exhibited at their best her powers alike in phrasing with 
purity of expression and in florid singing. As may be 
supposed, her efforts were loudly applauded by the 
numerous audience present, some duets with Mdlle. 
Redeker being received with especial warmth. Madame 
Essipoff was the pianist, and a couple of violin solos were 
contributed by Herr Heimendahl, of which the first, 
Raff’s well-known “ Cavatina,” was played much too fast. 
Herr Frantzen accompanied carefully. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 
—_——~—— 
THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE. 
** HERNANI.” 


HE Gaiety is a pretty large theatre ; but it is not 
large enough to hold the enormous audiences 

that throng nightly to the performances of the Comédie 
Frangaise. In fact, the presence in this country of the 
finest dramatic company the world possesses is exciting 
all the attention and interest due to so important an 
event, and Mr. Hollingshead’s enterprise is receiving 
well-nigh overwhelming support. For many and obvious 
reasons we are glad of this, not the least being the proof 
it affords that British appreciation of dramatic art in its 
highest form is not yet so stagnant as some would make 
out. Politeness and curiosity are potent influences in 
their way, but they are hardly powerful enough to draw 
trebled prices from people’s pockets, as they have done 
every night since last Monday week. We were proud 
both of the audience and the reception on that 
memorable occasion, and the words spoken by Got fell 
on ears that knew howto value them. Not less brilliant 
and perhaps even more critical was the assemblage that 
gathered a week later to witness the first production in 
England of Victor Hugo’s famous play, “ Hernani,” 
with the cast with which it was recently revived at the 
Frangaise after an interval of ten years. The work itself 
is so well known that we need say little of it. It con- 
tains much of the inflated language inseparable from the 
pen of Victor Hugo, and some of the speeches are ter- 
ribly long, notably the 168 lines of Don Carlos in the 
fourth act ; but, apart from this, ‘‘ Hernani” contains 
much that is really beautiful, while as a drama it is 
admirably conceived, cleverly constructed, and brimful 
of interest. The performance was, of course, the acme 
of perfection in every detail, and, above all things, it 
boasted the Dofia Sol of Sarah Bernhardt, an assump- 
tion that the author has himself declared thoroughly 
realises his ideal of the character. After such an 
assertion what can the critic say? Only that in the 
presence of this consummate actress, this shining genius 
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of the French stage, every personage in the play—even 
Hernani himself, who has three times as many lines to 
his part—becomes dwarfed into second-rate importance. 
Few heroines of five-act tragedies have to be so much 
en scene, with so little to say till the last, as has Dofia 
Sol, Yet it was she who throughout absorbed the interest 
of the audience ; for in every movement of Sarah Bern- 
hardt there is grace and charm, and in every look or 
gesture meaning that a dozen words could not express 
more eloquently. Here and there came glimpses of the 
power with which this great artist sways the emotions of 
all who listen to her; but her full strength was 
reserved until the final scene, ‘and then, indeed, her 
marvellous command of passionate utterance, the extra- 
ordinary nervous energy that seems almost too much for 
the slight frame that holds it, were displayed with an 
effect never to be forgotten. We shall not be suspected 
of flattery in speaking thus of Sarah Bernhardt, and in 
no véle would it be possible for her to arouse our admira- 
tion more completely than in Dojfia Sol—a beautiful 
character, beautifully pourtrayed. The Hernani of M. 
Mounet-Sully is another delineation that has satisfied the 
distinguished author, and it must, therefore, undoubtedly 
be accepted as correct. But to us it appeared ex- 
cessively spasmodic. M. Worms may be congratulated on 
an excellent performance as Don Carlos, and his delivery 
of the long-winded speech in the fourth act was a splendid 
feat of elocution and memory. But of the men the 
impersonation that pleased us by far the most was M. 
Maubant’s Ruy de Gomez. This was in every respect a 
fine exhibition of histrionic talent, and the actor decidedly 
shared with Mdlle. Bernhardt the principal honours of a 
delightful representation. 


THE HAYMARKET. 

N Thursday evening was produced Mr. Wills’s 
original comedy “ Brag.” It first appeared as 

“‘ Ellen,” and met with little success. Under its present 
title it is not likely to fare better, for whatever there was 
good in “Ellen,” Mr. Wills has carefully expunged, 
leaving the incidents devoid of meaning, the situations 
lacking force, and the plot a mystery that is difficult to 
unravel. We shall not attempt to do so, but content 
ourselves with saying that the scene is laid in Edinburgh 
in the time of the Pretender. The Father Dominic 
of Mr. G. W. Anson may be said to have saved the 
piece, so far as it was possible, for he gave a very 
powerful rendering of his part. Mr. Charles Kelly as 
Thomas Pye, the bragger, showed that the part was 
ill-suited to him ; he played it without variety or vivacity, 
and seemed depressed with the weight of the piece. Mr. 
Norman Forbes as Andrew was good. Stephen Gowan, 
represented by Mr. Howe, is in itself so bad a character 
that criticism on the actor would be almost unfair. Miss 
Emily Fowler as Margery Gowan was jerky and uneven, 
only on one occasion showing any power, the meeting 
with her lover, Hugh Merryman, which was a genuine bit 
of acting. Miss Blanche Henri played the small part of 
Mrs. Merryman well; and Dame Joan, a thankless and 
unnecessary character, fell to the lot of Miss Ewell.” 
Besides the faulty construction of “ Brag,” the dialogue 
is poor and unreal; and we wonder what authority Mr. 
Wills has for alluding to “ Pool” and “ Bedlam” in the 
year 1747. To make Margery Gowan say, “I had best 
make a hole in the river,” is to make a woman of a - 
hundred and thirty odd years ago talk the slang of the 
nineteenth century. The piece is well mounted, which 
is about the only thing that can be said in its favour. 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 
IS LIFE WORTH LIVING ?* 


HERE is probably no intolerance more tyrannical 
than the intolerance of sceptics ; no dogmatism 
more absolute than that of unbelievers. And critics who 
affect to speak their minds freely on books and pictures, 
are contemptuously impatient of opinions which do not 
fall in with their own views. To hear a certain clique 
criticise the criticisms of an outsider—that is, of one who, 
though possibly possessed of just as much knowledge of 
the object to be criticised, does not belong to their “ set ” 
—is an amusing comedy for the calm observer. Take, 
for instance, Mr. Albert Moore’s pictures. A certain 
number of persons have decided that Mr. Moore is a 
great artist—in fact, ‘he coming man. Each one of these 
people goes about saying that Albert Moore is one of the 
greatest painters of the age, that one may understand him 
or may not—for so much allowance must be made for 
diversity of appreciation—but that he is incontestably a 
very exceptional genius. It soon becomes an established 
tenet, against which there is no appeal, that Mr. Moore’s 
pictures, however weak, must be treated with the greatest 
tenderness and spoken of either in the subdued tones of 
awed respect, or in the enthusiastic spirit of a true 
believer. Someone ventures to assert that the great man 
too frequently chooses the same pale-green background, 
and shows a touching attachment to one young girl, an 
attachment which, however admirable if she were his 
betrothed, is scarcely so much to be praised when she is 
only his model. That someone is at once—not contra- 
dicted, not reasoned with, but summarily and contemp- 
tuously put down as an ignorant ass, who ventures to 
doubt what is as universally acknowledged, and must be 
as true, as the proposition that two and two make four. 
The outside critic, unless he be exceptionally strong, is 
not unlikely to suppose that he is really deplorably 
ignorant, and to conform as soon as possible to the views 
of the majority, even if it be only to escape their dogmatic 
and unbearable contempt. 

We have quoted this instance, not because we enter- 
tain any serious objection to Mr. Moore’s esthetic green, 
or to his faithful devotion to one young lady, but as an 
illustration of the style of modern criticism which is, 
unfortunately, growing up around us not only in art, but, 
what is worse and infinitely more serious, in philosophy. 
Artists have always enjoyed the privilege of unreasoning 
eccentricity ; but philosophers, particularly Positive 
philosophers, are supposed to treat everything from the 
standpoint of pure dispassionate reason. Yet they, per- 
haps more than others, abuse the reasoning powers with 
which they were born or which, they have acquired, to 
treat all who differ from them with a contempt so deep 
that it can only be measured by their own standard of 
themselves. This contempt is too enormous for words, 
The effusions of the unfortunate man who does not 
belong to their school, and differs from them, therefore, 
not in details merely (which would afford grounds for a 


.pretty little dispute in the magazines), but in essentials, are 


scarcely noticed. Such writings are by them treated as 
if they never existed at all. If alluded to in their presence, 
the philosophers dismiss them in their briefest and most 
venomous manner. “Have you read So-and-so?” 
“Oh! So-and-so? Yes,” replies the great man; “silly 
rubbish.” ‘But don’t you think it clever?” “Oh, 





* Is Life Worth Living? By W. H. Matiock, Author of ‘The . 
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clever enough ; but the poor fellow knows nothing at all, 
absolutely nothing. Such shallow stuff is only fit for 
men who have never read abook. No one of any educa- 
tion could possibly be taken in by this nonsense.” And 
the abashed inquirer subsides, inwardly admitting that he 
must be a shallow, uneducated man, and, to use a vulgar 
phrase, very sorry that he spoke. 

Such, mutatis mutandis, has on the whole been the 
treatment accorded to Mr. W. H. Mallock’s recent 
essays. His “New Republic” was so scathing, even 
though personal, a satire on the individuals eminent in 
the world of philosophy that he drew upon himself the 
enmity of all. His blows were delivered so straight from 
the shoulder, and yet withal in so gentlemanly a manner, 
that no other course was open to the persons thus 
attacked except to ignore him completely, and when they 
were compelled not to ignore him, to pass him by as an 
ignorant, shallow thinker. ‘“ Positivism on an Island,” 
which the author certainly never meant for anything but 
an amusing skit, was constantly cited as a deplorable 
proof of his absolute ignorance even of the most ordinary 
technical terms, and his misuse of the words “ Positivist” 
and “ Positivism” has been continually quoted against 
him. In a note to his most recent work, Mr. Mallock is 
careful to explain “ that these words are used without any 
special reference to Comte and his disciples, but are 
applied to the common views and position of the whole 
scientific school.” But Mr. Mallock is entirely mistaken 
if he imagines that this note (of which we have only 
quoted a part) will induce his critics to abandon the 
charge of shallow ignorance they have hurled against him. 
It argues a singular naivefé and inexperience of the world 
of cliques to imagine that because you have proved a 
critic to have misunderstood you, he will therefore accept 
your éxplanation, and cease his attack. This might be 
expected in the. New Republic, but it does not occur 
among the Positivists of the nineteenth century. They have 
put down Mr. Mallock as an ignorant impostor, and rightly 
or wrongly they will of course stick to their opinion. In 
fact, why argue it at all? Just as the man who does not 
quite see genius in Mr. Moore’s draperies is quite beyond 
the pale of serious notice—a mere babe—so he who 
doubts Professor Huxley’s scepticism or Mr. Darwin’s 
theory of natural selection, cannot expect to be taken 
au sérieux. He has abandoned reason in favour of faith, 
or of belief, or of imagination, of dreams, or of some ex- 
ploded imposture. There is an end of him. One cannot 
condescend to discuss matters with an opponent so im- 
measurably inferior. Now in sober earnest this attitude 
is passing strange in a country where, notwithstanding 
Professor Huxley, Mr. Herbert Spencer, and all other— 
we are afraid of saying Positivists, but let us say Rationa- 
lists—the majority of the educated classes still believe in 
a Supreme Being, in a country of which the feeling is, 
and has been for the last forty years, largely influenced 
by a belief in living Christianity. In philosophic Germany, 
in Red Republican France, in Italy, which is at war with 
the Pope, and has no wholesome “ doctrines of the Re- 
formation ” to fall back upon, such an attitude would be, 
or would have been, conceivable. But in England it is, 
to say the least, most singular. 

Mr. Mallock himself gives us some clue to the mystery. 
The intelligent public is divided into two camps—that 
which believes in Positivism, ‘ which belief is derived, 
not directly from the premisses it puts before us, but from 
the intellectual prestige of its exponents, who, to the 


- destruction of private judgment, are forcing on us their 


own personal conclusions from them ;” and that whose 
occupants read nothing that is written on the subject “ for 
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fear of disturbing their minds,” and believe in everything 
td avoid falling into scepticism, atheism, and all the 
other horrors an imagination inflamed by tracts and 
low-church sermons can picture. Now, Mr. Mallock is, 
unfortunately for him, the apostle of a belief based on 
réason, of faith which examines, and, after examination, 
still remains intact. He has faith, not because it is 
inborn or infused by a course of Sunday lectures, but 
because he has acquired it by study and reasoning. 
And this faith of Mr. Mallock’s, of the humorous and 
scathing caricaturist who, in the New Republic, im- 
pressed superficial readers (though probably not deeper 
thinkers) with the idea that he was the embodiment of 
négation, denying the teachings not only of the Protestant 
Churches, but also those of Catholics, Positivists, and 
Materialists—this faith which he has acquired after years 
passed in finding out the weak points in the harness of 
philosophers and theologians alike; after writing many 
pages of sarcasm on the sermons of divines, the rhap- 
sodies of zsthetics, and the dry doctrines of pure 
morality, turns out after all to be an implicit, un- 
bounded, child-like belief in the Roman Catholic Church. 
Nay, more, while in the first chapters of the book the 
theories of Positivism are demolished one by one by an 
unsparing logic, and by comparisons which, if occasionally 
inapplicable, are frequently humorous and always singu- 
larly striking, the last chapters contain probably more 
vague assertions based on insufficient premisses, more 
audacious conclusions from doubtful facts, more loose 
reasoning and esthetic exaggeration, than were ever con- 
tained in the collected writings of Professors Huxley and 
Tyndall and Mr. Leslie Stephen, the men whom Mr. 
Mallock most delights to attack. He begins by attempt- 
ing to show that the Positivists, by depriving man of any 
hopes and fears beyond life, by denying the doctrines of 
future rewards and punishments, largely diminish the 
charm of life itself, and render it, in fact, less worth living. 
So far, few except extreme doctrinaires will refuse to 
agree with the author, for it must be admitted that, how- 
ever beautiful be the theory that pure Truth and Morality 
should be followed for their own sake alone, their cause 
is not sufficiently powerful to stimulate in the ordinary 
human being those higher qualities of which religion, or 
some mysterious higher cause, has been the motive. 
Positivists assert, of course, that however unpleasant be 
the truth, and however.much it may diminish the joys of 
life and increase its pains, its consequences must be 
faced ; and in expounding their facts they do not for a 
moment regard the circumstance as to whether their 
exposition will affect favourably or otherwise the sum of 
human happiness, but attempt simply to destroy error. 
Error they consider fatally wrong, even if it be pleasant. 
Mr. Mallock, therefore, to some extent argues in vain, for 
even if we admit that life would not be worth living if 
there were no belief in a future state, still life would have 
to be lived all the same, and few persons would be so far 
affected by their non-belief as to commit suicide instantly. 
In the next following chapters we reach firmer ground, 
for here Mr. Mallock puts his finger on the weak point 
of all Materialist theories—the phenomenon of conscious- 
ness, the connection of mind with matter, the effect 
exercised by the will on the atomic molecules of the 
brain, or the effect exercised by the latter on the former, all 
different forms of expressing the same thing. The breach 
in continuity, which has supplied so many jokes about “ the 
Missing Link,” and which Professor Tyndall has transferred 
many stages further, when he says: “The mechanical, 
philosopher, as such, will never place a state of con- 
sciousness and a group of molecules in the position of 


mover and moved. Observation proves them to interact, 
but in’ passing from one to the other we'meet'a blank 
which the logic of deduction is unable to fill... I 
lay bare unsparingly the initial difficulty of the Materialist, 
and tell him that the facts of observation which he con- 
siders so simple are almost as difficult to be received as” 
the idea of a soul,” is a mystery, and will in all proba- 
bility remain one. This mystery can be solved, says Mr; - 
Mallock, only by a belief ina God. He cannot admit’ thé” 
position of the Agnostic, that of suspense, and contends” 
that as this problem can neither be analysed ‘nor’ 
explained by pure physics, we must needs seek a higher: 
cause. Failing Materialism, which carries us on vety’ 
far, but still stops short of a solution, wé must,- 
as everything has a cause, rather seek that cause 
in the supernatural, than calmly cease from. further: in 
vestigation because such further investigation cannot be- 
continued by the same methods as those which previously” 
guided us. To argue that there is no God because we 
cannot prove by materialistic facts that there is one is a 
contradiction in terms. The idea of God is of a super=" 
natural order, and we cannot prove supernatural facts by 
natural. arguments. Concluding this chapter with a 
clever comparison between miracles and free will, in the 
course of which he says, “In common usage the word 
miracle is applied generally not to the action of man’s 
will, but of God’s, but the sense in both cases is essen- 
tially the same. God’s will is conceived as disturbing: 
the automatic movement of matter without the skull, in’ 
just the same way as man’s will is conceived as-disturbing 
those of the brain within it,” Mr. Mallock goes on to 
discuss Morality and Natural Theism. Having beén® 
unable to solve certain problems except by the aid ‘of 
Theism, his arguments, which have hitherto been suffi- 
ciently calm and sensible, suddenly take a fanciful and’ 
imaginative hue. After having carefully demolished one 
point after another of ‘the doctrines of scientific nega- 
tion,” and proved that the belief in some superior creative 
faculty—in some God or other—is the only means of 
escaping from a colourless life, the only possible ground 
for any morality at all, and the only satisfactory explana- 
tion of a number of otherwise inexplicable phenomena, 
he takes a sudden bound, and attempts to show'that if 
once Theism be accepted, the doctrines of hell and 
eternal damnation must necessarily be accepted also. 
Then, neglecting—or, rather, refusing to observe—the 
difference between Natural Theism and a belief in Reve- 
lation, not condescending to notice the numerous and 
excellent reasons which can be urged for accepting the 
former with more or less of the latter, he almost suddenly 
runs full tilt against English Protestantism, not from the 
standpoint of the philosopher, but from that of an enthusi- 
astic Roman Catholic. Mr Mallock, who cannot believe 
in the possibility of science explaining at some future time 
the connection of the will with the molecules of the 
brain, finds no difficulty whatever in accepting the 
doctrine of the infallibility of the Church of Rome: In 
this, and in this only, he finds a satisfactory answer to 
all the questions which have worried himself and 
his readers throughout his many early pages. 
In a few hasty lines he decides apodictically that “ there 
is but one alleged revelation, that, as a revelation, the 
progressive nations of the world are concerned with, or’ 
whose supernatural claims are still worthy of being 
examined by us, and that religion is the Christian,” 
namely, Roman Catholic Christianity. Buddhism he 
merely sneers at; the Revelation of the Old Testament, 
which is still the foundation of the most ancient and 
most persistent religicus belief, that of Judaism, he does 
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not even mention. And the most astounding conclusion 


is reached on page 234, when, admitting that the Bible is 


not literally true throughout, admitting, as he says, “that 
the doctrines contained in it can be traced to external, 
and often to non-Christian (and therefore uninspired) 
sources,” he asserts that Catholicism can get on very well 
without it. In fact, according to Mr. Mallock, and almost 
in his words, the Roman Catholic Church gives authority 
to the Bible, not the Bible to the Roman Church. 

It would, we think, be idle to devote many words to 
refuting a string of paradoxes which, similar to, though 
perhaps less startling than the one just quoted, fill the 
concluding pages of Mr. Mallock’s work. To argue with 
one who maintains that “the Church’s doctrine of her 
infallibility meets all objections,” is, in our opinion, 
infinitely more hopeless than to argue with the Materialist, 
who denies God because he does not see Him. The 
latter may probably be convinced that his reasons are 
wrong, the former never. It is much to be regretted that 
this work, which begins so well, should reach so lame and 
impotent a conclusion. That the author cannot, on the 
mere grounds he states, have arrived at it, we are certain. 
He has, indeed, attempted to compress into about twenty 
pages sufficient reasons for believing in the infallibility of 
the Church, but he must have others behind, and it 
would have been infinitely better for his reputation as a 
thinker if he had concluded his work with the chapter on 
Natural Theism, and reserved his arguments in favour of 
Roman Catholicism for another book, in which they 
could have been stated more fully and expanded ina 
just proportion to the importance of the subject. 


MR. TENNYSON’S LAST BOOK.* 


R. TENNYSON has tried the experiment of 
putting the new wine of a boyish poem of his 
into the forty years’ old bottle of his literary reputation, 
and the result cannot be deemed altogether satisfactory. 
He has his reasons, and he states them pathetically 
enough in his preface ; but while it is not likely that his 
fame would have suffered by the piracies of other people, 
the same fact does not hold good when he commits a 
piracy upon himself. Great writers should have the 
forbearance to let themselves alone; they should not 
take liberties with the natural sequence of their own 
chronology. If they do, the effect may be momentarily 
piquant, but it is not dignified. Mr. Tennyson would 
doubtless shrink from the indecorum of varying his 
customary mode of locomotion by abruptly standing 
upon his head ; why, then, should he be bold to invert 
the order of his intellectual standing? If he intends to 
prove to us how much inferior to his later productions 
were his earlier, he might better have left such a task to 
the “clown and knave” who, as he has himself told us, 
*‘ will not let his ashes rest.” If, on the other hand, he 
aims to show that he was as much of poet at nineteen as 
he was at forty, we can only say that the evidence he 
produces is very unconvincing, and if it were otherwise 
so much the worse would it be for Mr. Tennyson. 

Be all this as it may, however, here is the poem, and 
we are fain to make the best we can of it. It is pub- 
lished with an addendum called “The Golden Supper,” 
composed long after the poem itself, but curiously on a 
par with it in point of style and literary merit. The 
story is an old one, which crops out in various forms 


-from age to age, and seems to have an especial attrac- 


tion for the public mind. A man falls in love with a 
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woman who loves and is loved by his best friend, and 
when the latter marries her he feels, like ‘the’ gentleman 
in Bret Harte’s poem, that subsequent proceedings can 
have no more interest for him, In this view, however, 
he is mistaken ; for the woman dies, and the husband, 
after depositing her in the family burial vault, considets 
himself a widower, and behaves as such. Now, the 
lover, arguing that his friend’s exclusive property in his 
wife ended with her life, conceives himself justified 
in paying the lady a visit in her coffin. He then finds 
that she is after all alive, and under his care she entirely 
revives, The question then is, does she belong to the 
man who buried her or to her resurrectionist? The 
latter (who in Mr. Tennyson’s poem has the name of 
Julian) gives a great feast—the Golden Supper—at 
which he superbly entertains Lionel, the imagined 
widower, and a large party of friends. After the cloth 
is. drawn Julian opens his mouth, and tells the company 
a tale, which thinly veils his own recent and extra- 
ordinary experiences. At the end he artfully asks 
Lionel whether, in his opinion, if the master of a 
servant had given the servant up for dead, and then 
somebody else were to bring the servant back to life, 
he would thereby acquire right of property in him over 
that of his original owner. “Certainly he would!” 
responds the unsuspecting Lionel. Whereupon Julian, 
with the consciousness of superior virtue and a strong 
sense of dramatic propriety, goes out, and presently 
returns with a beautiful woman on his arm, at sight 
of whom Lionel is forced to remark that she reminds 
him strangely of his dead wife. “And so she is!” 
rejoins Julian, handing her over with a magnificent 
flourish ; “ valete e¢ plaudite.” Which is done, and the 
poem ends. 

But because the plot of a story is not entitled to 
respect, it does not necessarily follow that the treatment 
may not be admirable. Here are plenty of chances for 
passages of poetic beauty, for fine analysis of character, 
for subtle touches of human nature. The author of 
“Maud ” might well be expected to take full advantage 
of such opportunities, and there is no reason that we 
know of why the “ Lover’s Tale” should have been less 
charming or less powerful than its famous rival ; though 
it must be admitted that the subject is better suited to 
Mr. Browning’s athletic and sanguinary Muse than to 
the gracious and melodious goddess who commonly 
presides over Mr. Tennyson. At all events—and there 
is no use mincing the matter—the poem is a disappoint- 
ment from beginning to end. Poets have all been young 
at some period of their lives; but we were not prepared 
to believe that any poet, who afterwards attained 
eminence, could ever have been so prodigiously young 
as Mr. Tennyson evidently was when he wrote the 
“Lover's Tale.” -To make a deplorably bad business 
worse, he used blank verse as the medium for his story. 
Blank verse, which every flimsy poetaster fancies himself 
master of, is in reality a form of composition which has 
been successfully employed on a large scale by no writer 
since. Shakespeare, who alone knew how to put genuine 
life and. varied music into it. Milton is sublime and 
melodious, indeed, but he becomes wearisome when 
taken in large doses, as many more people know than 
will confess it. Mr. Tennyson, in his short fragment 
“ Ulysses,” has done superlatively good work, and we are 
of opinion that “Ulysses” will live a great deal longer 
than any of his idylls, polished, careful, and ingenious 
as these are. It is a foregone conclusion, therefore, that 
a young gentleman of nineteen, however largely endowed 
with poetic instincts, will not find it possible to produce 
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blank verse of more than very moderate value. The 
blank verse of the “ Lover’s Tale” is of very moderate 
value indeed ; so moderate, in fact, that if the Quarterly 
Review had got hold of this volume, instead of that first 
collection of “ Poems” which actually fell into its 
clutches, its elephantine barbarity would not altogether 
have lacked justification. It would be evident on a 
cursory reading that the author had been a diligent 
student of Shakespeare ; lines of Shakespeare-and-water 
constantly occur, and are less pleasing to our taste than 
plain water would have been. Other lines may be 
described as tentatively Tennysonian ; they have a sus- 
picion of that flavour which we have since learned to 
know, and often to like, so well. But there is no ring, 
no strength, no volume in any one of them. They are 
crude with a feminine, not masculine, kind of crudity ; 
the passion is thin, and the descriptions are fantastic ; 
the writer was not so much in earnest as to forget that 
he was trying to write poetry, and poetry will not often 
consent to be written under these circumstances. It is 
easy to see that the young poet was striving to attain a 
high ideal, and the earnestness of the effort stood in the 
way of its own success. Poetic ideals are never realised 
save by special act of Providence, while the poet himself 
is, so to speak, asleep, and only awakes afterwards to be 
astonished at his unconscious stroke of genius. Poetry 
is never anything that is contained within a man; and 
no man, by however skilful a manipulation of the mate- 
rials at his disposal, can succeed in evolving it. It 
belongs only to the Muse, as the old writers truly feigned, 
and she whispers the divine word into her disciple’s ear 
only after he has perforce confessed that he cannot utter 
it of himself. Mr. Tennyson of course does not need to 
be told of this, and we should not have said it “in the 
ordinary course of review ; but since he has chosen to 
revert to his boyhood, we have no choice but to treat 
him, for the time being, as if he were a boy. This 
boyish poem lacks sincerity, among its other deficiencies, 
and we consider the cause to have been partly that 
which we have stated. It is overdone and underdone at 
the same time, and the conclusion is inevitable that it 
had better never have been done at all. 

We do not propose to make any quotations in support 
of our views ; Mr. Tennyson is not a new writer, and the 
poem, be it good or bad, will be read all the same by 
the entire great circle of his readers. One effect of its 
perusal upon the miniature poets of the present genera- 
tion will be to encourage them to persevere in their 
efforts. “If the poet-laureate,” they will say, “ began 
this way, where may we not hope to finish?” It isa 
pertinent question, and in suggesting it Mr. Tennyson 
has encumbered himself with an appalling responsibility. 


CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS.* 


HE editions of the classics in the Clarendon Press 
series continue to maintain their character as 
examples of Greek and Latin studies made easy in a 
thoroughly intelligent manner, with every reasonable 
assistance to the learner, and, at the same time, not 
enough to relieve him from the necessity of honestly 





* Homer, Odyssey, Books XIII.—XXIV. With Introduction, 
Notes, &. By W. W. MERRY.—Zschylus. Prometheus Bound. 
With Introduction and Notes by A. O. PRICKARD..—7he Second 
Book of Xenophon’s Anabasis. Edited, with Notes, byC.S. JERRAM. 
—Tacitus. The Sixth Book of the Annals, Edited, with Notes, 
by A. 5. Cuurcn and W. J. BropRiss.—Marlowe’s ical 
History of Doctor Faustus, and Greene's Honourable History of Friar 
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making his author out for himself. We have seen no 
better example than Mr. Merry’s “Odyssey,” where, while 
every serious difficulty is fully explained, even greater 
care is taken to guide the student to the appreciation of 
philological refinements by suggestive grammatical criti- 
cism. The editor’s acknowledgment of indebtedness to 
his predecessors shows that the most recent sources of 
information have been placed under contribution. The 
comprehension of the poem as a whole is greatly pro- 
moted by its division into sections, constituting, as it 
were, chapters in the narrative, headed with expository 
rubrics, Mr. Merry follows Aristarchus in regarding the 
first two hundred lines of Book xxiv. as an interpolation. 
Mr.. Prickard’s edition of the “ Prometheus Bound,” 
equally excellent, philologically and exegetically, is 
further entitled to notice for an admirable preface, for 
much of which, however, the editor acknowledges his 
obligations to Professor Westphal. Xenophon affords 
less scope for the higher criticism, and Mr. Jerram’s notes 
on the second book of the “ Anabasis ” are mainly gram- 
matical. They are always instructive and judicious. 
Messrs. Church and Brodribb’s notes on the “ Annals” of 
Tacitus seem to us hardly so good; they are too simply 
and professedly explanatory, and the student is not suffi- 
ciently encouraged to grasp the reason of the thing 
explained. The little volume, however, is graced beyond 
its fellows by two admirable disquisitions reprinted from 
the editors’ larger work, on the character of Tiberius, 
and on the financial crisis at Rome in A.D. 33. The 
former essay is very fair and just ; the important allusion 
of Josephus is not cited. 

English classics present a wider field for annotation than 
foreign, from the greater store of illustrative matter at 
command. Few have been more ably and copiously 
illustrated than Marlowe’s “ Faustus” in Mr. A. W. Ward’s 
excellent edition. The German romances and puppet 
plays, upon which the English poet based his work, no 
less than Goethe and the whole rich stories of occult 
literature, have been laid most fully under contribution, 
and the result is a commentary which the most mature 
reader will find full of entertainment and suggestion. 
The: philological purpose of the series is, at the same 
time, never lost sight of, and the explanations of obsolete 
or difficult words from the Anglo-Saxon or old French, as 
the case may be, are always clear and to the purpose. 
Greene’s “ Friar Bacon” in the same volume, however 
inferior as a drama, is equally adapted for annotation, 
and has received an equal share of Mr. Ward’s atten- 
tion. 


MR. JOHN PAYNE’S “LAUTREC.”* 


HIS poem is dedicated “ Au noble poéte, Leconte 

de Lisle, son admirateur affectionné John Payne.” 

Both in choice of subject and in style of treatment there 
is certainly the strongest resemblance between the English 
and the French poets whose names are thus brought 
together—a resemblance of a far more intimate and 
essential character than exists between Mr. Payne and 
either of the contemporary English poets with whom he 
is generally classed. There is undoubtedly a close 
affinity between Mr. Payne and Messrs. Swinburne and 
Rossetti, for all three have drunk much of their inspira- 
tion from the same sources. They are Romanticists, and 
they have all exhibited traces of the influence that the 
study of medieval literature has exercised upon their 





* Lautrec: a Poem. By JOuN PAYNE, Author of “ The Masque 
a ‘* Intaglios : Sonnets,” &c. (London: Pickering 
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minds. Moreover, the same Italian and French poets 
have been studied by each, and have contributed to the 
formation of their various styles. But though the train- 
ing through which they have all passed has been similar 
in many respects, there is a striking distinctiveness and 
even contrast in the individual natures it has affected, 
and the productions of each of these three poets are as 
different as those of any poets of the same school that 
have ever lived. One marked characteristic of Mr. 
Payne’s muse that at once distinguishes him from all his 
poetic fellow-countrymen without exception, and esta- 
blishes his kinship with Leconte de Lisle and other 
modern French poets of similar tendeficies—such as 
Baudelaire, De Banville, and Gautier—is his strong re- 
pulsion from the actual world of life, and his fascination 
for the gloom and phantasy that surround the grave. His 
imagination prefers to take its flight in the dusk and the 
twilight rather than in the light of day, and it delights in 
delineating unsubstantial dreams and shadows, rather 
than facts and realities. The horrible things of actual 
existence affect him but little, and he strives continuously 
to conjure up the most gruesome ideals with which the 
after-world has been peopled by the morbid fancy of by- 
gone generations. Of this peculiarity the poem before 
us is a striking example. 

The motto of “Lautrec” consists of a couple of 
sentences from P. Van Tonynck’s “ Infernalia” (1533), 
of which the following translation is given :—“ Dead 
persons are styled Vampires, into whom—either by the 
absorption of the rays of the waxing moon or through 
the potency of some other diabolical influence— has been 
infused an unholy and nocturnal vitality, by dint whereof 
they break sepulchre, and wandering over the earth in the 
full splendour of the moon, fearsomely feed on the blood 
of sleeping folk. It is of record, also, that those thus 
done to death not seldom in their turn become Vampires.” 
This passage may be regarded as not only the suggestion, 
but the motive and argument of the poem. Mr. Payne 
invents a story to illustrate the doctrine of vampires 
taught by Van Tonynck, and the poetic skill and imagi- 
native power that he brings to bear upon the task are 
assuredly of a very high order. Indeed, he has suc- 
ceeded to a remarkable degree in producing a poem on 
this unreal, ghastly, diabolical theme which possesses no 
little merit and even attractiveness, in spite of the insur- 
mountable unbelief and aversion the reader must neces- 
sarily entertain in regard to the diadleries to which the 
hero and heroine are devoted. It is a female vampire 
that sings, or rather chants to us, her own sad story. The 
moon is late, but her influences are beginning to mani- 
fest themselves, and go on gradually increasing, till at 
last, “in the fever of her mood, the passion of the days 
of yore” swims before the haggard eyes of the spectral 
heroine, and she proceeds to relate how her iove for 
Lautrec arose, and all the strange and terrific experiences 
through which they passed, apart from each other and 
side by side. Here is the second set of verses in the 
poem, which may be accepted as a fair specimen of the 
whole work, and which we select chiefly because of its 
brevity :— . 

There was great love betwixt us twain : 
The memory of the time we kiss’d 
In passionate innocence, nor wist 


Of any harm, will never wane, 
Maugre this bloody moonshot mist. 


Despite this trance of tears and blood, 
I shall remember it for aye ; 
And the warm lovelight in his eye, 
When for my answering kiss he sued, 
Will haunt my curst eternity. 
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Ay, though the fathomless a 
Of doom fie our senile Sodtvionn 
His soul, that walks in Heaven’s sheen, 
Shall burn for ever with that kiss, 
Though Hell flame ’twixt us for a screen. 


Ay, even midst the blaze of stars 
That light the golden city’s air, 
My face shall stand out weird and fair ; 
My voice shall reach him through Hell’s bars, 
Across the din of harps and prayer. 

The story is exceedingly simple, and it is admirably 
told. Every verse is pervaded with something of the 
vampire feeling ; and when the bewitched heroine on the 
night of her wedding feels the thirst for blood rise up 
and grow strong in her breast as she watches Lautrec 
asleep by her side, and perceives the mark of a wound to 
which she applies her lips, there is a telling approach to 
pathos, or, at least, effectiveness. But excellent as is the 
conception of this work, and correct and flowing as is the 
versification throughout the whole poem, compelling us 
to accord to its author a high and rare order of poetic 
genius, we cannot lay down such a book as this without 


asking the hackneyed question, Cui bono? To this we 


can give no answer. It is a pity that gifts such as Mr. 
Payne possesses are not devoted to the celebration of 
more valuable things than the superstitious notions of a 
sixteenth-century Dutchman regarding Vampires. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE.* 


HE volumes of Mr. Green’s enlarged history 
continue to succeed one another, and unlike the 
subjects of a famous phrase, they resemble each other 
very much indeed. Unfortunately the resemblance con- 
sists chiefly in the faults which they exhibit. These 
faults ought by this time to be pretty generally known, 
for they have been exposed often enough.’ The present 
volume, however, happens to be a particularly good one 
for test purposes. It covers the period from the acces- 
sion of James I. to the death of Shaftesbury. These 
eighty years embrace what is beyond all question the 
most important period of English history. In them were 
sown and grew up the principles which have ever since 
governed England in political matters, and in their his- 
tory is to be found on the one hand the reason of the 
steady demand of the English people for security of 
liberty and responsibility of rulers ; on the other hand, 
their steady refusal of the specious promises of a 
Republic. Every detail, therefore, during these years 
requires to be carefully and fully stated, and no opinion 
should be given by the historian without full. reasons, 
such reasons being carefully kept from colouring his 
statement of fact. In no part of history is it wiser for 
the writer to keep himself in the background, and devote 
his whole energies to the telling of the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 

Mr. Green’s volume is as far as possible from comply- 
ing with these conditions. ‘There was, perhaps, some 
excuse for his “Short History ” being rather an essay 
upon the history of England than a storehouse of fact. 
There is none such here. What Mr. Gardiner has 
succeeded in doing in a tiny handbook of some two 
hundred pages, covering almost three-fourths of the 
period of this volume, Mr. Green might surely do in a 
portly octavo whose pages run to four hundred and fifty. 
But he does nothing of the sort. We can hardly 
imagine an odder collection of gaps and scraps than the 
historical knowledge of the student who should confine 
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himself to this book. For instance, of the curious 
«Main ” and “ Bye” plots at James’s accession, the very 
names are not given, and the only mention of them we 
can find is a vague allusion to “a wild plot for the 
seizure of his person formed by a priest named Watson.” 
The monopoly business of Mompesson and Michell is 
treated with equal vagueness; the Cadiz expedition 
under Wimbledon gets a single line ; the second Civil 
War a couple of paragraphs chiefly occupied with 
talk, not facts, &c, &c. Mr. Green speaks 
of someone (we quote the sense, if not the words) 
as “a merely clever man, who objected to the drudgery 
of details.” No definition could better express his own 
practice. Names and dates, the main pillars of the 
edifice of history, are both abominations to Mr. Green. 
So long as he may write “about it and about it,” may 
generalise cheerfully, intersperse scraps of picturesque 
description in the “ cultivated ” slang of the day, and so 
forth, he is quite happy: To a person perfectly familiar 
with the facts he may now and then present a useful, 
new view, or gather up the details into a convenient 
whole. But even for this office his inaccuracy and 
tendency to sweeping statement unfit him, while to the 
student who is not well acquainted with the facts his 
book can, we should suppose, only produce either a 
senseless and hopeless bewilderment, or a dangerous 
delusion of knowledge where real ignorance exists 
instead. 

We may now select a few instances from the long list 
of graver faults and more prominent absurdities, Mr. 
Green makes literary criticism a special feature of his 
book. What are we to think of a critic who classes 
Donne, the author of some of the most passionate poetry 
in the English language, among the exponents of “a cold 
and prosaic good sense,” and who dismisses Butler as a 
“ pedantic buffoon?” What are we to think of the 
accuracy of a historian who asserts categorically that 
“no romance existed in the English language when the 
Bible was ordered to be set up in churches?” No 
romance! When t6 mention nothing else, the admirable 
work of Malory, which those best acquainted with its 
French originals admire most, had been printed and re- 
printed by Caxton and his successors for half a century ! 
These details, however, are nothing to some of Mr. 
Green’s historical statements. One of these is of the 
very highest importance. Mr. Green says, in reference 
to the Petition of Right, that the Commons “knew 
nothing” of Charles’s “reserve” of his right to levy 
tonnage, poundage, and customs duties. Now the terms 
of the petitions given by Mr. Green himself specify any 
“loan, gift, benevolence, or tax, or such like charge.” 
Every member of Parliament in those days, every 
sucking lawyer about Westminster and the Inns of 
Court, knew that these terms did not cover the duties 
alluded to; that there was a proper, constitutional word, 
“‘ imposition,” for them, and that, under that term, they 
had been wrangled over between Crown and Parliament 
for something like a quarter of a century. This fact is 
fully admitted by historians very far indeed from being 
favourable to Charles. If Mr. Green does not know 
it, he is certainly not fit to write a history of 
England. If, knowing it, he thinks fit to accuse 
Charles of a “reservation,” and to say that the 
Commons were unaware of that reservation, his 
notion of historic fairness must be a curiosity of the 
most remarkable kind. One more instance, not this 
time of inaccuracy or of unfairness, but of what may be 
called topsy-turviness of vision,and we have done. Mr. 
Green, in one of his gushing moods, eloquently compli- 
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ments his mother country. ‘‘ Never,” he says, “had 
England shown a truer nobleness than when it refused 
to be tempted from the path of freedom even by the 
genius of Cromwell, never a truer wisdom than when it 
refused to be lured from its tradition of practical politics 
by the dazzling seductions of the Puritan ideal:” We 
believe that we do not yield to Mr. Green in admiration 
for the wisdom and nobleness of England. But we can 
assure him that our practical forefathers had no need of 
these high qualities during the ten years’ rule of the 
saints. The ideal which seemed so dazzling to Mr. 
Green seemed to them an ideal cruel, sordid, base, and 
miserable. They judged the tree by its fruits, and—not 
to touch on debated points, like the execution of the 
King—the shameless rapacity of the Rump, the atro- 
cities of Drogheda and Wexford, the crazy freaks of the 
Little Parliament, and the grinding tyranny of the Major- 
Generals, made up for them a total which was very far 
from dazzling. Mr. Green has not got to go very far for 
the contemporary realisation of his dazzling ideal. In 
Kharkoff or in St. Petersburg Generals Gourko and 
Melikoff will make him understand pretty accurately 
what his ancestors suffered at the hands of General 
Goffe and General Desborough. The commission issued 
to the Major-Generals reads almost identically with that 
issued to the new military governors in Russia by the 
genius of Alexander. This state of things the English 
people, of whose history and inclinations Mr. Green is 
giving to their descendants such a remarkable account, 
found a yoke which they could not and would not bear. 
They swept every vestige of the “dazzling idea” away, 
sent its chief defenders into exile or to the block, and 
punished the rest in the most appropriate way by a total 
exclusion of them from the direction of the councils of 
the nation. Their descendants, before they could once 
more become a power in the State, had to change their 
whole principles and methods, and to abandon the ideal 
utterly and for ever. Its defenders have, in short, 
perished utterly, if in most cases by no violent end. As 
a party they are wiped out of English history, and those 
who pretend to political descent from them hold prin- 
ciples and advocate practices more abhorrent to theirs 
than those of any malignant of the seventeenth century. 


THROUGH THE LIGHT CONTINENT.* 


HE natural prejudice which will be aroused in the 

mind of the reader by the title which Mr. Saunders 
has selected for his work on America, reminding us, as it 
does, of “ Enjyable India” and “ Through the Keep-it- 
Dark Continent,” will disappear gradually by a perusal of 
its pages. The book contains an immense amount of 
information about the United States, and this informa- 
tion will be new to a great portion of the public. It is 
true that it is extremely ill-arranged, or, we should rather 
say, is not arranged at all; but we are helped to find our 
way through the tangle of chapters on all sorts of sub- 
jects—from Protection to village dinners, from the laws 
of the Presidential Election to the paving of streets—by 
a sufficiently copious though brief index. 

Lowering, then, our standard, and expecting neither 
order, nor consecutiveness, nor logical sequence, nor good 
English, we find in this volume explanations of many of 
the American problems which have puzzled Englishmen. 
It has always been a matter of surprise that the United 
States, whose independence was, in the first instance, 


* Through the Light Continent ; or, The United States in 1877-78. 
By WILLIAM SAUNDERS. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.) 
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caused by the attempt’ of( Englandto impose protective 
duties, should have abandoned free trade, not, like.many 
other countries, in order to. increase the revenue only, 
but chiefly of malice aforethought, and with the convic- 
tion that it isa mistake: The Ameritans cofitend not 


only that the United States, but each separate town ‘or 


State, should be self-supporting, as follows :— 


“The argument by which they justify their feeling against 
imports often finds expression in a statement that they have 
in their town or State tnemployed persons, and, under these 
circumstances, the import of articles which can be made at 
home is a dead loss. Why, for instance, should brushes or 
biscuits be brought from the Eastern States when, by the 
exercise of a little energy, a brush manufactory or a biscuit 
bakery could be established in the locality? They argue 
that home-made brushes may for a time be dearer and more 
clumsy than those which can be’ purchased elsewhere ; but, 
for the sake of giving employment to their own people, they 
are quite willing to pay more for brushes... . They over- 
look the fact that a community, like an individual, may 
prosper, and usually does prosper, most by devoting its 
energies to one industry rather than to sevetal—by pro- 
ducing that for which special advantages are possessed, and 
exchanging the results of a well-directed industry for the pro- 
ducts of other places.” 

Mr. Saunders points out that, although Americans 
decline to see it, “the traders who have been most pro- 
tected are in the most unsatisfactory condition.” ‘“ Pro- 
tective duties have been injurious to British -trade, 
but have been doubly injuzious to the Americans them- 
selves.” He tells us that in many branches of manufac- 
ture “rings” have been formed, so that the article pro- 
duced is not sold, within the United States, below a cer- 
tain price; while every manufacturer is at liberty to ex- 
port at any price he chooses. The result is that American 
calico, sewing-machines, and watches, can be purchased 
for from 25 to 30 per cent. less at Liverpool than in 
New York. In an earlier chapter the enormous price 
paid for labour and for articles of daily consumption is also 
dwelt upon ; the former the author attributes to the uni- 
versal determination of the labouring class not to work 
except at high wages, so that in periods of depression 
hordes of unemployed tramps infest the country, and 
make even large cities unsafe ; and the latter to the pro- 
tective tariff. Nor does Mr. Saunders hold out much 
hope, in face of the turbulent demonstrations which all 
suggestions for a modification have evoked, of any speedy 
conversion of the people or Government to free trade 
principles. ‘The mere suggestion of reducing the number 
of articles liable to duty from 2000 to 500 evoked 
tremendous excitement at Pittsburg, which our author 
describes in a very amusing manner. In a series of 
graphic articles; Mr. Saunders details the laws by 
which the Government is carried on, the proceedings of 
Congress, and the late presidential election. Giving us 
both Democratic and Republican “platforms” at full 
length (from which we gather that Mr. Tilden distinctly 
promised to modify the protective duties, and to approxi- 
mate more than his opponent to free trade), he justly 
says :— 

“ There remains, however, the fact that in the last election 
for President fraud was triumphant, and to this day it has 
remained unpunished. If this fraud had been committed 
ea by Mr. Hayes the situation would be intolerable ; 

ut few even in the violence of Party conflicts charge him 
with any departure from the path of rectitude. His calmness, 
moderation, and firmness are on all sides acknowled ed ; and 
should he finally succeed in establishing freedom. and 
justice in the Southern States, and permanence in the Civil 
Service, he will earn the everlasting gratitude of his fellow- 
countrymen.” 

The sections treating of banking, local government 
and taxation, and railways, will all be. read with great 
interest, and deserve more than a mere mention. But it 
is not possible to'summarise in a few lines the mass of 
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information’ they: contain’; we® cain: only> refer our= 


readers to the work itself Mr. Saunders, however; also 


treats of lighter subjécts, and the commencement of ‘his 
book is almost entitely devoted’ to personal ‘and sociat’’ 
matters, so that he might well have begun by saying, 
paullo majora canemus. The sections (they are not 
chapters) treating of railway travelling, of the respect 
paid to women, of Southern mannefs and customs, and 
of schools, will amuse many who might be: repelled by 
the details of the laws regulating the proceedings of” 
Congress or the establishment of national banks. Of’ 
some of the immigrants from the North of Europe to the’ 
Western States, it is said “that they give the best of 
their produce:to the cattle, the next best to their pigs, 
and what the pigs’ won’t eat they eat themselves.” And 
we will conclude with the following description’ of 
Chicago streets :— 

“ Unless a traveller sees Chicago on a wet day he loses 
one of the most wonderful experiences which the world 
affords. To find your carriage rushing into a bog alongside 
of a pavement crowded with passengers, and in front of 
houses or buildings which appear to reach up to the very 
heavens, produces a new sensation. This danger may come 
on you quite unexpectedly, or you may be saved from it by a 
notice sucH as is sometimes exhibited across the chief streets, 
‘There is no bottom here. You then venture at your own 
peril, and, when you begin to sink, there is no knowing. 
where you will stop. In streets which ave supposed to have 
a bottom, the wheels go through almost to the axles. . . . At’ 
brief intervals you come in contact with’ crossings, over’ 
which your carriage rises and falls again like a shipina 
heavy sea. The foot-passengers are kept out of the mud by 
means of a plank pavement raised on tressels, which is 
tolerably safe if you do not fall over the edge, or allow your 
leg to go through any of the numerous holes, which would be 
regarded as dangerous in any other place.” 


FICTION. 
Airy Fairy Lilian, By the Author of ‘‘ Phyllis.” (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.) 


NOTWITHSTANDING the peculiar name the author has 
bestowed on his bantling, Airy Fairy Lilian is as pleasant a 
book to read as’ we could well wish for. Perhaps the heroine 
Lilian Cherney may be a little too forward, and “ Airy” and 
the hero, Sir Guy Chetwoode, her young guardian, a trifle too 
staid and severe for his age ; however, their characters are 
both life pictures ; indeed, every character in the book is 
drawn with the skill of an artist, and the plot is well main- 
tained from Chapter I., Volume I., to the end. 

Lilian Cherney, by her father’s death, is left at the age of 
eighteen with a fortune of £500 a year. Her old home goes 
to a cousin, Archibald Cherney, and after some persuasion 
she is induced to live with her guardians’ family, consisting 
of Lady Chetwoode, her guardian Sir Guy, his brother Cyril, 
and a niece, Florence Beauchamp, an excessively “ lady- 
like ” young woman who has claimed Sir Guy, and who with 
the unselfishness of “ladylike ” people, who fancy they detect 
a rival, is always trying to set him against his ward. There 
are numerous love passages between Lilian and Sir Guy and 
Archibald Cherney, the cousin who has inherited his old 
home, the Pall, and who has come to stay at Chetwoode ; in 
fact there is a species of triangular duel carried on between 
the three. Eventually Sir Guy obtains his desire through 
the medium ofa swinging box on the ear administered by his 
lady-love, and to Miss Beauchamp’s intense disgust marries 
“ Airy Fairy Lilian,” she, Miss Beauchamp, having to. console 
herself with marrying a clergyman, who has. developed 
a taste for singing “ Gregorians” out of tune. Cyril, the 
brother, marries a young widow, Cecilia Arlington, whose 
history readers of the book must find out for themselves. 
“ Taffy” Musgrave, the playmate of Lilian’s youth, who now 
appears as a young guardsman, is a capital character; as 
natural as possible. 

There is evidently one sentence of which the editor. is 
very proud, as we find it in two successive volumes. When 
we read it the first time we were amused, but when in nearly 
the same place in the next volume we lighted. onthe 
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paragraph again, notwithstanding the pleasure of seeing an 
old friend, we did not feel the same amount of hilarity that 
the author perhaps intended his readers should. The 

is in vol. 1., p. 240. Cyril, aropos of the country, 
gives vent to his feelings as follows: “It is slow.... I 
prefer the strains of Albani or Nilsson to those of the 
sweetest nightingale that ‘ever warbled at eve,’ and the 
sound of the noisiest cab to the bleating of the melancholy 
lamb.” Again vol. II., page 220, a Mrs. Steyne treats one 
to the same remarks, “I confess to you that I prefer Albani 
to the sweetest nightingale that ever trilled, that I simply 
detest the discordant noise made by the melancholy lamb.” 
The old friend with a new coat, and why is the lamb a 
melancholy subject? This is indeed a new idea; and 
we compliment the author on his wit; but surely one dose of 
downcast mutton is sufficient. However, it does not spoil 
the tale, and we can safely recommend “ Airy Fairy Lilian” 
as a book to be read, and one that once taken up is not easily 
laid down until finished. 





An Accomplished Gentleman, By JULIAN SturGIs. (William 
Blackwood and Sons.) 

Tus highly-finished portrait by the author of “John-a 
Dreams” will find favour with all those who can appreciate 
its delicate sarcasm and the clever impersonation of the 
useless self-important dilettantism of one who, having done 
nothing and being never likely to do anything for anyone, 
contrives to pass for a “ distinguished man of letters,” and to 
crush under the weight of his imaginary talents three women 
who are foolish enough to be devoted to him. This Mr. 
Deane is the principal character of the book, but we have in 
his surroundings a number of other portraits equally well 
given. Cynthia, the daughter, is a delicious young girl, and 
Lady Lappin and all the society of the Casa Belrotoli are 
really exceedingly good. Mr. Sturgis’ book is one which 
cannot fail to make its mark. 





Machpelah ; or, Lost Lives, A Novel in two Vols. By A. G. W. 
me : (Remington and Co.) 


Tuis is really a remarkable novel. Asa rule those novelists 
who succeed in startling us, refrain from boring us. Authors, 
incapable of writing English, do not generally attempt to 
make up for their ignorance by interlarding every second 
page with tags of inaccurate French ; and pages of platitudes 
over which we may yawn do not usually at the same time 
contain false sentiment enough to make us sick. The 
heights of improbability and the depths of dulness are rarely 
attained by one writer in one work; and heroes and heroines 
who contrive to offend against propriety and punctuation, and 
to shock our moraland our grammatical sense in the same 
paragraph, must be considered especially gifted. We are doing 
the merest justice to the authoress of Machpelah, in acknow- 
ledging that she manages to accomplish all this and more 
in her remarkable work. To treason against love and Lindley 
Murray we have grown accustomed in the modern novel ; 
but A. G. W. claims and keeps the pre-eminence which 
constant sinning in these directions might not have afforded 
her, by frequently provoking also the not so often disturbed 
shade of Mavor, as she jerks her puppets through this 
“vail of tears” (p. 296). 


Stonedell Lodge. A Novel by F. S. Birp. In three Vols. 


(Samuel Tinsley and Co.) 

PLOTTING and perfidy in plenty, misplaced affections, and a 
general playing at cross purposes, fill the orthodox twovolumes 
and three-quarters ; the return of the rightful heir to the ac- 
companiment of wedding bells all round occupies the remain- 
ing sub-division, and so much may serve for summary of this 
stirring tale. The hardened novel readers who yet retain affec- 
tion for such very old friends as the long lost hero, the mutilated 
marriage register, the dispossessed heir (a baronet of course), 
and the discomfited villain, will find all these ancient and 
familiar devices to enchain their interest in “Stonedell Lodge.” 
And if, in spite of all this and more (for a Siberian prison 
and an incidental murder are thrown in as extras), their 
interest still refuses to be enchained, we can only assure 
them of our intelligent sympathy. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Locomotive Engine. Dempsey and Clarke. (Crosby 
Lockwood and Co.)—Mr. Kinnear Clarke and Mr. Dempsey 
are so well known in connection with mechanical construc- 
tion generally that this work will be read by many anxious 
inquirers for information respecting the construction of 
locomotive engines. Most cordially do we recommend the 
work, more especially for the chapters devoted to the motion 
and slide-valve expansive gear ; the actual construction of 
these important parts of a locomotive are so well delineated 
by woodcuts that the reader has before him the part of the 
motion as clearly there as if he were to get under the engine 
in the “shops.” An able chapter on the method of calculat- 
ing the resistance of trains ends the volume ; and we may 
venture to say that it is greatly owing to such books as this 
that the engineering skill of this country has been acquired 
and maintained. 

Sound. Alfred Mayer. (Macmillan.) This little work is re 
plete with practicalapplication ofthe laws of sound to our every- 
day wants ; the musician will read it with interest, and the 
amount of intellectual pleasure that young experimentalists 
will derive from trying the experiments described by Mr. 
Mayer will amply repay them for the outlay to purchase the 
necessary apparatus. The analysis and synthesis of sound is 
very clearly explained, and a simple and effective method of 
observing the vibration of the manometric flanes described 
by K6nig are presented to the reader. An excellent lecture 
on talking machines, such as the phonograph, not omitting 
an explanation of the human voice box, closes this work, 
which is one which we can cordially recommend to our 
readers. 

Science Lectures at South Kensington. Vol. 11. (Mac- 
millan.)—This volume is a collection of the lectures 
delivered at South Kensington, and is quite devoid of any 
further interest than that actually contained in the lectures. 
To understand the whole volume, the reader must be a 
physicist of no mean intelligence ; he must be an electrician, 
chemist, and engineer rolled into one, and we very much 
doubt whether the publication of lectures, unless in a com- 
plete series, in any way advances the education of science 
teachers. It is bidding high for superficial knowledge. 
Mr. Froude’s lecture on the laws of fluid resistance will be 
read with interest, though he make no mention of the results 
obtained by various patent logs, which is a question of great 
interest at present. 

The Telephone, Microphone, and Phonograph. Du Monca. 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—Whether these three instruments 
are of sufficient telegraphic importance to warrant such a 
minute description of them, we are not in a position to assert, 
but there can be no doubt that the subject is very fully and 
clearly explained. The chapter devoted to the microphone 
affords us an opportunity of pointing out how the unfortunate 
controversy arose between Mr. Hughes and Mr. Edison 
Edison’s carbon driver is totally different to the microphone 
of Hughes. Their object is different, and we hope that it 
may be a lesson to the press not to add to a dispute for which 
there is no ground whatever before they have carefully 
mastered the subject. Mr. Hughes discovered and invented 
the microphone for one object, and Mr. Edison invented the 
carbon-sending telephone for another ; there is no similarity 
between the two inventions, either in arrangement or object, 
although the scientific principle of the two appears at first sight 
to be identical. The book is carefully translated and well- 
illustrated, but the subject is hardly of sufficient importance, 
sinceits successful application to telegraphy must be dismissed 
from our minds as impracticable ; the speed of signalling 
being too low for the requirements of the Postal Telegraph 
Department, tor by Wheatstone’s automatic system we can 
send a message at the rate of 120 words per minute between 
London and Manchester, the average speed throughout the 
United Kingdom being seventy per minute. 

Dogma and Doubt and Duty. A Poem. By Charles 
Hoare. (London: Aston and Maude.)—The vigorous 
writer of these pages is evidently very anxious to set the 
world right as to the solution of religious difficulties, and the 
problems presented to the thoughtful mind by revelation and 
the origin of man. On these points he assumes the stand 
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point of the sceptic after Mr. Darwin’s fashion, to whom the 
work is dedicated. Neither as a votary of the masses nor as 
an expounder of religious difficulties can Mr. Hoare com- 
mand much success. In each of these characters he fails, 
and miserably fails. In one point only can we congratulate 
him on a certain amount of success, and that is when he 
exposes the follies and faults of the age in a few lines, which 
is a very fair specimen of his style as a poet— 

“ Christ whi the hucksters from 

And in apne overturned their steck me 
Who'll whip those priests now that deserve it more, 
’ Knowing a wholesale in for their flock 
Was driven by their patron? Such venality 
Smacks more of mammon worship than morality.” 

Common Mind Troubles. By T. Mortimer Granville. 
(Hardwicke and Bogue.)—This is a sensible little treatise on 
the spirits, defects of memory, confusion of thought, temper, 
sleeplessness, and other nervous infirmities which human 
flesh is heir to. The advice given, and the remedies sug- 
gested in each case are practical, and clearly based on expe- 
rience. 

Woman's True Power and Rightful Work. By Isba. 
(Remington.)—This is a well-arranged series of hints and 
suggestions, often amounting to rules, regulating the conduct 
of domestic matters under a woman’s control as wife and 
mother. There isa marked religious tone throughout, but 
nothing of cant or clericalism. 

Modern Science Unlocking the Bible; or, Truth Seen from 
Three Points. (R. T. Bush.)—In a very arbitrary and fanciful 
analysis of the “inner man,” the writer finds the key to what 
he calls “unlocking the Bible,” and he is very severe on the 
clergy for not arguing against infidelity, and in favour of 
immortality on these same grounds. He is a little unkind, 
if not unjust, we think, in putting all the blame for modern 
infidelity on the backs of the poor clergy. 

The Truth as it is in Fesus. By H. T. Adamson, B.D. 
(Kegan Paul.)—There is a vein of scepticism in these pages, 
which in expounding the creed of Christianity as generally 
accepted finds meanings in the Gospel history, which we ven- 
ture to think were altogether unknown to the inspired writers. 
There can be no question that the author is a man of ori- 
ginality and independence, at least in his interpretation of 
Holy Scripture. 

New Irish Melodies. By Charles P. O’Connor, the Irish 


Peasant Poet. (24, Moorgate Street Station Buildings.)— -; 


This is a new edition of Mr. O’Connor’s songs and poems, 
and is pleasant, though light, reading. The book is dedi- 
cated to “M. A. ;” but who is referred to by these initials we 
are at a loss to imagine. 

. Cupid’s Curse, and Other Tales. By C. E. Hall, 
(Remington and Co.)—The title of this maiden effort merely 
foreshadows the prefatory apology for youth and inexperience 
with which the stories are commenced. Pictures of indis- 
creet young ladies, who shake hands with chance acquaint- 
ances, lose their hearts to strangers, and finally complete 
their friendship by falling, smiling and happy, into their 
lovers’ arms, will perchance prove agreeable to a class of 
readers still iz statu pupillari. At the same time it is not 
easy to understand (considering the great number of weekly 
journals which open their columns to light literature and 
premature attempts, such as those before us) why such 
puerile productions should be forced on the public in a form 
to which such a trivial collection has no possible claim. 


True Words for Brave Men. By Charles Kingsley. 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.)— A little volume of ex- 
tremely vigorous English, by one of the most 
vigorous men of this generation. The book is intended 
for soldiers and sailors’ libraries, and is a collection 
of a number of lectures delivered at Aldershot Camp 
and elsewhere. The story of Cortez is as well told as might 
be expected by the author of “Westward, Ho!” Mr. 
Kingsley’s strong sympathy with pluck, endurance, and all 
the manly virtues appear everywhere throughout the book. 
The three last lectures on Picture Galleries and the British 
Museum were written for working men, the author’s idea 
being to point out the adyamtages that might be conferred 
by public collections of at upon those who, were too poor to 
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afford to have any beautiful or tasteful objects in their own 
homes. 








STRAY LEAVES. 
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HE next meeting of the present Session of the Statistical 
| Society will be held on Tuesday, the 17th inst., at the 
Society’s Rooms, King’s College Entrance, Strand, when a 
paper will be read “On Tabular Analysis,” by Dr. Guy, 
F.R.S. ; also, if time permits, extracts from a paper on “ The 
Influence of Famine: on Growth of Population,” by Dr. 
Cornish, F.R.C.S., Sanitary Commissioner of Madras. The 
chair will be taken at 7.45 p.m. 


Mr. C. B. BIRCH’s bronze group, “ Retaliation,” which is 
intended for the Sydney International Exhibition, will remain 
on view at the Gallery of Messrs. H. Graves and Co., 6, 
Pall Mall, till the 19th inst. The model was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy last year. 


THE Russian literary news this week is as follows :—Mrs. 
Henry Wood's novels, which are extremely popular in Russia, 
are to be brought out in a collected form by a publisher at 
Moscow. G. Mordovkeff has brought out an historical novel, 
entitled “ Nanosnie Beda,” or “ An Accumulation of Misfor- 
tune,” which gives an interesting account of gypsy life in 
Russia. At Helsingfors has appeared a work in Finnish, 
called “From Jassy to Constantinople,” giving an account 
of the experiences of Captain Alftan, an artillery officer 
attached to the Finnish Legion during the Turkish war. His 
account of the campaign in the Etropol Balkans is parti- 
cularly good, and deserves a larger circle of readers than he 
is likely to find in Finland. The Society of “ Lovers of 
Ancient Writings” will publish in the summer two ancient 
manuscripts, entitled “‘ Stefanita and Ichnilata,” which are of 
Servian origin, and were deposited in the Synodical Museum 
at Moscow in 1478. The fourteenth volume has appeared of 
G. Berezine’s “ Russki Entsiklopeditchiski Slovara ” (Russian 
Encyclopedia Dictionary). Two more are required to com- 
plete the work, which is of an extremely elaborate character. 
Dante’s “ Inferno” has just been brought out in the Polish 
language by a publisher at Warsaw. The warfare between 
religion and science exists almost as keenly in Russia as in 
any other country. G. Tchilcherine, in a volume entitled 
“ Nauka e Relegia” (Science and Religion), has gathered up 
the threads of the various controversies, and has presented 
them to the public in a very readable form. 


COLONEL MALLESON’s concluding volume of the “ Indian 
Mutiny ” will probably be complete next month. 


A GERMAN lady, Miss Lina Berger, of Berlin, has re- 
ceived the title of Doctor from the Philosophical Faculty of 
the University of Bern, in Switzerland, for an excellent dis- 
sertation on “ Thomas Morus and Plato.” The dissertation 
has just been published in the Tibingen Review for Social 
ana Political Science, a well-known periodical of high 
standing. 


THE Russian journalistic notes are as under :—A fresh 
embarrassment has been placed in the path of Russian 
journalism. The Censor has circulated a notice ordering all 
proofs submitted to him to have appended the name of the 
author. Persons whose writings require frequent erasure 
will receive warnings from the Censor, and, after the expira- 
tion of the third announcement, they will be compelled to 
desist for a while from their avocation. The order has 
caused a deal of dissatisfaction in Russian Press circles, and 
is likely to have a damaging effect upon the quality of news- 
paper contributions. A new daily newspaper which the 
Panslavists meditated bringing out at Moscow this month 
will not make its appearance just yet, events being con- 
sidered unpropitious for enterprise of this character. It is 
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«@bservable that throughout the whole of Russia journalism 
has drooped since the régime of Repression set in, and there 
are signs that this state of things will continue. It is well 

. understood by the Censors that the Government wishes the 
power of the Press to be confined within the smallest pos- 
sible limits, and they do their best to stultify the leading 
journals. Newspapers arriving from abroad continue to be 

delivered by the Postmaster-General in an ink-stained or 
tattered condition. The Censorial inkbrush and shears are 
freely employed in regard to English papers, and scarcely a 
‘day passes without the Times being daubed in its column 
of Russian intelligence, or a whole page cut bodily out. As 

«for Punch, it suffers so continuously the loss of its cartoons 

that it is hardly worth while taking it in. 


MESSRS. BICKERS AND SON have purchased the copy- 
ight of the well-known treatises for self-instruction called 
“ Without a Master, Series,” formerly published by Messrs. 
Kent and Co. The large and increasing sale during the past 
thirty years has induced the present publishers to reduce the 
prices to 1s. 6d. each. 


THE London Sunday School Choir—which has Sir Andrew 
Lusk, Bart., M.P., for President, and a staff of well-known 
gentlemen and ladies as executive—has existed now for seven 
years, for the purpose of improving the singing in Sunday 
Schools. This object has been successfully attained, and a 
membership of nearly 150 schools of all denominations, and 
about 9000 voices belonging to the choir, prove fully the 
extent of usefulness attained. The seventh anniversary is to 
be celebrated on Wednesday week, June 25, by an afternoon 
concert (the seventh) at the Crystal Palace, where we trust 
there will be the gratifying attendance the institution deserves, 
Mr. Luther Hinton will conduct the selected. choir of 5000 
voices—Sunday School teachers and scholars—through a 
judicious programme of sacred and secular music, with Mr, 
W. G. Horncastle at the great organ, and Mr. Thomas 
Harper, the famous trumpeter, to perform the obligato, 


There will be a full display of all the great fountains, and 


performances by a number of instrumental bands. We wish 
them a very successful seventh anniversary on the 25th of 
June. Tickets may be obtained of Mr. Barnard, 29, Canton 
‘Street, Poplar, E., at the usual rates. 


THE indefatigable Mr. Wills has in hand just now no 
fewer than five plays. One, a domestic drama, has been 
purchased by Messrs. Gatti for the Adelphi ; whilst another, 
in blank verse, and built on historical lines, with a special 
part for Mr. Irving, is being executed for the Lyceum. 


SOME few years ago Mr. Blanchard Jerrold took Gustave 
Doré with him to a public dinner at which the Duke of Cam- 
bridge was in the chair. On arrival Mr. Blanchard Jerrold 
told the hon. secretary that he had brought M. Doré with 
him as his guest, and suggested that the Duke should propose 
the health of this distinguished foreign guest, or, at all events, 
make some mention of him in his speech. The hon. secretary 
cordially agreed with Mr. Blanchard Jerrold that it would be 
‘the right thing to do, and said he would suggest it to H.R.H: 
Accordingly, in the middle of dinner he passed up to the 
Duke a pencil note on the subject, and speedily received in 
return a scrap of paper on which were written—“ With all my 
heart ; BUT WHO THE DEVIL Is DORE ?” 


Miss ALMA MURRAY, a young actress, who has made a 
high reputation in the provinces, notably in Birmingham, 
where the press spoke very highly of her performance as 
Esther Eccles, has been engaged by Mr. Irving, and appears 
at the Lyceum as Julie de Mortemar in “ Richelieu.” 
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Articles on THe ScHoors OF ENGLAND are now appear- 
ing in the EXAMINER. 


The following have already appeared : 1. WiNCHESTER. 


II. Eron. III. Westminster. IV. Harrow. 
V. anp V4, Rucpy. VI. CHARTERHOUSE. 
VII, MartBoroucu. VIII. and VIITA. 


MERCHANT ‘TAYLORS’. IX. WELLINGTON. 

X. anD XA, CuHRIsT’s HosPITAL. 
The sevies of the EXAMINER containing “ Public Schools” 
will be forwarded to any address on receipt of 84 postage- 


. stamps. 
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In the course of the Summer and Autumn will appear 
a Series of Articles on 


HOLIDAY RESORTS OF THE ENGLISH, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
“ BriGHTON,” will be published shortly. 


136, STRAND, W.C. 


Vo. 


1, 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvine. 








MONDAY, June 16, at 8.15. RICHELIEU. 


TUESDAY, June 17, at 830, EUGENE ARAM. Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen 
WEDNESDAY, June 18, at 7.30, HAMLET. Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen T 
be pe June 19, at 8.30, LADY OF LYONS. r. Irving, Miss ° 


FRIDAY, une 20, and SATURDAY, June 21, LOUIS XI. 
MORNIN PERFORMANCE. —LADY OF LYONS, Saturday next, 
June a1, at 2.30. Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen Terry. 
Box-office open ro till 5, where full casts of the a can » obtained and 
seats booked for all parts of the house excepting pit and 


SPIERS AND POND’S 
GAIETY RESTAURANT, 


STRAND. 


TABLE D'HOTE (for Ladies and | GRILL ROOM, fo 
Gentlemen) from 5.30 till 8 o’clock, Dinners, and Zeppers, © 


6d. till Midnight lor Ladies 
ir FET (¢ tlemen). 





ht) pen i from som 20 a.m. me 
midnig + Agha efreshments . 
SMOKING ROOM bines. ele- 
oe fom s0 GB 3 ganze with comfort “and. efficient 
The BUFFET is reserved for Gentle- vase 
men only after 8 p.m. SPIERS & POND. 
T HE Light, Handsome, and Roomy. 
NOCKABOUT 
Price 10s. 6d, B AG 


Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, 
HARRON, the Tourist’s Co-operative Stoze, 
261, HIGH - AQLBORN, 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF COCOA AND 
- CHOCOLATE. 


—:0:— 


INNAZUS was so fond of Chocolate that he called 
! it food for the gods in the distinguishing name he gave to 
the tree that produced it—Theobroma Cacao. 

The tree is a native of tropical America, but is now largely culti- 
vated in other parts of the world. It is an evergreen, and grows to 
the height of from 14 to 18 feet. _It bears flowers and fruit at all 
seasons of the year ; these grow out of the trunk and thickest part 
of the boughs. The little yellow flowers are in clusters, and the 
fruit when ripe is of a beautiful orange colour. Some idea of its 
preparation will be given by a short account of a visit to the works 
of Messrs. Cadbury Bros., which of late have become widely 
extended. Fifteen years ago only about thirty hands were 
employed. The number now is from three to four hundred. The 
greatest attention is paid in the factory to cleanliness, and in passing 
through the rooms we noticed that the young women employed 
were all clad in a kind of uniform of clean brown holland, covering 
the whole dress. From 9.5 to 9.15 every morning the workpeople 
—men and wcomen—assemble for a short and simple religious 
service. This daily ‘gathering helps to form a bond of union 
between the workpeople themselves, as well as between the 
employers and employed. 

Prior to 1831 the quan- 
tity of Cocoa annually 
consumed in England 
had not reached half a 
million pounds, where- 
as it now amounts to 
over nine millions. The 
Cocoa nuts or beans 
are carefully sorted, 
and the unsound ones 
rejected, They are then 
placed in rotating cy- 
linders, and subjected 
to a gentle heat over 
coke fires, until the full 
aroma is properly deve- 
loped. When cooled 
they are passed to an- 
other room, in which 
machines are arranged 
for breaking the now 
crisp roasted nut into 
the irregular segments 
into which the kernel 
is naturally divided. 
The next process is to 
remove the outer husks 
by means of a power- 
ful blast. The rich glossy kernel that remains is known in the 
market under the name of Cocoa Nibs. The visitoris next conducted 
into a large room, where a long line of stones are working, one over 
the other, much in the same way as in ordinary flour mills, 
Between these the nibs are passed, and, as the stones are heated, 
the nibs are reduced to a creamy fluid, which flows into pans. 
Up to this point we have the Cocoa in its native condi- 
tion, with the exception of the acids, &c., thrown off in roast- 
ing, and the shell removed by the fan. We now diverge into three 
distinct branches of manufacture, and as the Cocoa Essence is the 

‘ product of the firm best known to the public, we shall give it pre- 
cedence. There is no sophistication in this article ; it is the same 
Cocoa we have seen running from the stones in a creamy fluid, with 
the excess of Cocoa butter removed. The best Cocoa contains about 
fifty per cent. of natural Cocoa oil or butter, and this has been found 
to be far too large a proportion for ordinary digestions. Dr. Muter 

says, ‘‘ The only objection which can and does exist to its use in a 
State of purity is the excessive proportion of fat, which renders it too 
tich for most digestions, and gives, unfortunately, a colourable 
excuse for its adulteration.” 

Messrs. Cadbury Brothers have, therefore, paid great attention 
to the production of a pure article free from this objection. The 
removal of two*thirds of the butter is accomplished by means of 
very powerful and complicated machinery, the resii being an 
impalpable powder, soluble in boiling water, and possessing the 
nutritious gluten and stimulating theo-bromine in an increased ratio ; 
So that Cocoa Essence perhaps stands highest among dietetics as a 
flesh-former and nutritious beverage. 








CocoA SHEDS AND PLANTATION. 


Still there is a demand for Cocoa ‘that thickens in thé cup’; and 
this comprises the second branch of manufacture to be' examined. 
A given portion of the liquid Cocoa is poured into a large steam- 
heated pan, and weighed with the sugar, arrowroot, &c., which of 
course difter in kind and quantity, according to the value of the 
Chocolate powder required. Strong iron arms are then set’ in 
motion, which so completely levigate the mass that im a few minutes 
it is reduced to a powder. These Chocolate powders are sold under 
the names of Homeopathic, Iceland Moss, Breakfast, &c., &c. 

It is a relief, after witnessing these manufacturing processes, to 
mount into the Packing Department above, where all is light, 
cheerful, and orderly. We watch row after row of girls busily 
engaged. One is weighing, a second is packing and enveloping 
in cases of bright tinfoil, a third is fastening on the outside labels 
of the Cocoa Essence and other preparations, now so well known all 
over the world. 

The third branch of manufacture yet to be noticed is that of 
sweet Chocolate for eating and drinking ; and here again we have 
numerous varieties. In the first place the pure Cocoa is incor- 
porated with white sugar in what is called a ‘‘melanguer.’’ This 
is a round stone basin in which the Cocoa and sugar are placed, 
and which revolves at a great speed, while two heavy stationary 
rollers bruise the mass until it becomes of about the consistency 
of dough. From these melanguers the mixed substance is 
at once passed through machines with three granite cylin- 
ders, which crush it still finer, and in this state it is ready 

for moulding into the 
various shapes and 
sizes for sale. 

The best Chocolate 
is flavoured with va- 
nilla, which seems 
specially adapted for 
that purpose. These 
Chocolates are well 
known, packed in 
beautiful picture boxes, 
many hundreds of 
thousands of which, 
of all sizes and vari- 
ous shapes, are an- 
nually manufactured 
here. 

Other details might 
be added, and other 
departments noticed. 
For example, in the 
saw-mills, in a build- 
ing opposite, about 
twenty-five men and 
boys are employed in 
the making of wooden 
boxes exclusively for 
the firm. Here, too, 

everything has been 
done to economise labour by the use of the best kind of saws, 
plening machines, &c., and this department, with its powerful 
engine, forms a complete establishment in itself. 


But we must stay our descriptive pen. We hope enough has 
been said to throw a little light on what is fast becoming a very 
important branch of industry in this country.”—Hand and 
Heart. 


Foop ADULTERATION.—Dr. Tripe, as public analyst of the 
Hackney district, reports that the samples of milk, as usual, had 
furnished the largest portion of adulteration, as three out of eight 
were adulterated, one to the extent of 18 per cent. All the samples 
of cocoa except one were sold as mixtures of cocoa, arrowroot, and 
sugar, the exception being Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence, which was 
genuine—i.e., pure cocoa, deprived of some of its fat. The quantity 
of starch in the other samples varied between 67 and 80 per cent., 
so that allowing for the sugar there was not in some of them more 
than 10 per cent. of cocoa. Whether or not it was legal to sell 
as ‘soluble cocoa” an article containing only from 10 to 15 per 
cent. of cocoa he was not prepared to say, but in his opinion it 
should be sold as “‘ arrowroot flavoured with sugar and cocoa.” 
Of course an article like’ this was comparatively valueless as a 
food, as the quantity of arrowroot used for making a cup of 
cocoa would scarcely have greater intrinsic value than a mouthfal 
of bread and butter, whilst that of the cocoa. would be equally 
infinitesimal, 
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SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


GOODALL’S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 


A SINGLE TRIAL SOLICITED FROM THOSE WHO HAVE 
NOT YET TRIED THESE SPLENDID PREPARATIONS. 


yO PAELS VORKSHIRE BEL. 
Warranted and free from avy injurious sas tepedionts 
Awanted Seven 7 





Epicures pronounce it the best Sauce 
Fears no ye senile. No better Satice can be made. 
of enterprise 
Thousands of bottles sold daily. 
Krown all over the world. 
Beware of Colourable I mitations. 
CAUTION.—On each Label is our Trape Marx, Willow Pattern Plate, and 
name, GoopALt, Backnouse, and Co. No is genuine. 
<Ths Cheap and Bsc sae kes the pai 
a sauce ma —_ _ bl 
the ainteee dias most deliciou: vated c a “ 
have awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE" RELISH, on the ground that 
neither its strength nor its piquancy is overpowering, and that its invigoratio 
ast Gy up means lenpeiga the, porernd Saveur of the dishes to which it is add 
Employed either ‘‘au naturel” as a fi'lip a steaks, game, or cold meats, 
cook concocting ste ragou 
BA gerd de gle ky + Ae 6 ies ” 
good sauce.—Sold rocers, Oilmen, Chemists, 
&c., in bottles, +, 18., and 2s. each. : 
Prepared G@OODA ALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


a i Whehoann busseh Mow Woxth thosd; Coola te 

» Wim ew Nort ” 

Guaileite, of have not the pleasure of knowing you —never oor emai 

saw you—but still for a len of time my cideboard has never lacked 
celebrated ‘‘ Y i ” and it pe me very great pleasure to 

oe. testimonial in its favour, provided you think it of your 


_ My sedentary habits as a writer forthe magazines, &c., very often made me 
"Yorkie Relish” awa y meals, but still no matter what I have, your 
Yorkshire "always br ao mene Sometimes I have a hot joint that it 
enriches, sometimes that it makes exceedingly tasty and 
with souy yr ao sometimes when the press is waiting for matter, 
T'can make a very good makeshift for dinner with a roll rll stepped inf: so that i 
each and every sense the word I speak too bi 
find so good, so useful, and so ch “Titi inltely to be productive of good, 
you are quite at bere a publish is —Yours truly, 
The Author of ** Grace Darling,” “Harriet ew: “ The Wreck of the Royal 
Charter,” &c. 
To Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 
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a BAKIN G POWDER. 
for a quality. 


fe wish brewer's 
The best in the world. = comparison. 
Css BAKING POWDER. 
because the best. Indispensable to every household, and = 
inestimable boon to ives. Makes delicious —s~ without 
without butter, an By yao light bread without yeast. trial will Gounlade 
the most sceptical of its Tin ggpee'g Fete’ others. 
Sold by Grocers, Oilmen mists, &c., in 1d. packets, 6d. 18., 2s., 
and ss. tins, 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKMOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


Geigy seo eter Ore WINE. 
wares ee 


- J 

full twice or thrice a day will be found both grateful and efficacious in all cases in 
which a cordial tonic is rm oe Supetar tosherry and bitters or bitter beer. 

— Sold Grocers, &c » 18. r34d., 2s., and 2s. 3d., per bottle. 
by GOODALL. BACKH USE, ‘and CO. .» Leeds. 

eee from Miss EmIty FAITHFULL. 
ictoria Press, 85; Praed Street, wat W., Aug. 29, 1874. 

Dear Sirs lial tested your excellent Quinine Wine, | am "only too glad to 
testify to its efficacy in neuralgi &., as a certain cure and preventive, whi is 
better than cure.—Yours truly, Emivy FAITHFULL. 

To Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSt Say POWDER. 
Delicious to Plum Pudding 


Cen ‘CUSTARD POWDER. 
(a CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 
(,°oeeLs CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to everything. 


Ce CUSTARD Sanam, 
delicious , ees eee, less time and at half the 
satisfaction 


re. U i for the "ee the utmost a 
instructions given are implicit! my = mel The proprietors entertain 

greatest confidence im the article, and can recommend it to hausch eepers generally 
asa useful equet im the tion of a good custard. Give its trial 
Sold in boxes, , Ud taal va, cual: Gy enpen, Chemie, Ipatiun Wasehinesemens Ie. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 
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New Novel by the Author of “Under a Charm.” 
On TUESDAY next, at all Libraries, in 3 vols, 


“NO SURRENDER.” 


By ERNST WERNER, Author of “Success, and How He Won It,” &e. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Rarlington Street. 


THREE POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


I. CROSSFORD. 2 vols. 
II. EGYPTIAN BONDS. 
III. VALERIA. 1 vol, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 











2 vols. 





QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CHIEF OFFICES: 
QUEEN INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 


AND 


60, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT. 
FOURTH LIFE BONUS DIVISION. 


The REPORT and ACCOUNTS for the year 1878, presented to the Share- 
holders at the AnnuaL MeetinG, on Tuesday, 27th May, 1879, at which 


| Barnarp Hatt, Esq., presided, showed in the 


FIRE BRANCH, 


that the premiums for 1878, after deducting re-insurances, am uated to £456,274, 
and the losses to £251,661, or 55.16 per cent. 


IN THE LIFE BRANCH, 


that new policies had been issued for £222,485, and that the Life Fund, by 
the additions made to it in the year, now represents 67.9 of the entire net pre- 
miums received on every a> 2 

The Report of the ar the Company for the Fourth Quinquennial 
period was shown .to have been Fhe Ee tn, Fig iany oh adler 
interest having been —— only the mium takea into account. 

The Reversionary Bonus falling to be adde to policies entitled to parti- 
cipate amounts to £« 2s. 6d. per cent. per annum on amount assured. 

The Surplus in the year’s accounts, amounting to £107,599, was disposed of 


as follows : woe 
£66,559 ..  .«. Added to Reserves. 
14,035... . Carried forward to next Account. 
27,008 .. . A ted for Dividend. 

The Funds were shown thereafter to stand as follows :— iia 
Capital i oe ooe 035 
Reserve and Fire Funds. e ee aieene 
Life i 300,819 
Annuity Fund eee eee 11,539 


The Income of the Company is now £552,906. 

The Company has paid in satisfaction of Claims, £2,740,587 
J. MONCRIEFF WILSON, General anaes. 
i. WALTON THOMSON, Sub-Manager. 
J. K. RUMFORD, Secretary in 


Active and influential Agents wanted. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


I MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 


The Company beinz established on the Mutual Principle, all the profits 
belong to the Members. 
It has an ACCUMULATED TOI, exicing solely Bow premiums, of nearly 


THREE Saayene OF A MILLIV 
: and Copies of the last and Balance-sheet, and all needful 
information, can be obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 


bar a EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


HYDROPATHY AND DIETETICS 
IN SOUTH DEVON. 


ISHOPSTEIGNTON,. ‘situate between DAWLISH 
ond Feeeee®, A beautiful 
Turkish, 
Medical Su Supervision. —For terme and references apply £0 
C. F..CARPENTER, Proprietor. 
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FIVE BIRTHDAY BOOKS. 
1, THE SCOTT BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Edited by Cuamorre ean tes Bohs 
Giving one Prose and one “ 
Pocket Edition. 32mo. 2s, 6d ra ot 3S- to 218, yust published. 


2. THE re INQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


h Thousand. G. Wasuixcton Moon, F.R.S.L. 
mawine RooM aren with 13 ae Photographs. 
mall 8vo, tos. 
Pocxgt Borman 24mo, 2s. sagt wed: 


3. THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
go Thowsend. Edited by M. F. P. Dunsar. 


wInc-Room crate with 14 Copyright Photographs. 
mall crown 8vo, 10s. ther, 138. 6d. to 42s. 
Pocxrt Epition, 24mo, 2s. and 2s. 6d. ; leathe- > 3°. to ars, 
” - with 13 Photos, 6s. ; leather, 78. 6d. to 4S 


4. THE POETICAL BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


= Thousand. By the Countess or Portsmouth. 

RAWING-ROOoM DITION, with 13 Copyright Photographs. 
mall crown 8vo, 10s. ; leather, 13s. 6d. to 42s. 

Pocket Epiti0n, 24mo, 2s. and 2s, 6d. ; leather, 3s. to 21s, 


5. THE COMIC BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Edited by W. F. Marcu-Paituirs, 
Pocket EpirTion, 24mo, 2s. and 2s. 6d. ; leather, 3s. to ars. 


leckhen, gh to 21S. . 


Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, rs. post free, 
LADIES’ WORK: How to Sell it. 


With some Hints on Decorative Oil Painting. By Zeta. 


“‘A most sensible and ical little manual, which we have read with 
much pleasure, and which we strongly recommend to ladies who, without 
— their own homes, are anxious to eke out their small incomes by 

ing a market for their finger-work. va Grapeic. 


Also, now ready, price 1s. post free, 
THE SEQUEL TO LADIES’ WORK. 


Hints on Figure Working, Appliqué, and Decorative Oil Painting. 
Also, full eens with il'ustrations for Knitted Counterpanes and 
Rag Carpets, with particulars of a new Free Work Society. 


- By E. M.C. ~ 


LADY’S CREWEL EMBROIDERY. Ist Series. 
and Fdition, with 12 Floral Designs and Directions, 2s. 6d. post free. 
MANTELPIECE. TEA-CLOTH. CHAIR BACK. 








HAIR BACK TEA COSEY. CURTAIN, DOUBLE. 
CHAIR. APRON. NEMOPHILA., 
BANNER. CUSHION. BLOTTING . BOOK. 


LADY’S CREWEL EMBROIDERY. 2nd Series. 
With 12 Floral Designs and Directions, 2s. 6d. post free. 
TENNIS APRON. BORDE 








ME. 
COAT. a ° EVENING DRESS. 
PARASOL. TOILET COVER. PANEL, 
TABLE CLOTH, PANEL. CHAIR, 


ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Square 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d.; paper, 1s. each. 


KNITTING. Part x. x9th Thousand. 80 Patterns. 
KNITTING. Part 2. azth Thousand. . 48 Patterns. 
KNITTING. Part 3. xoth Thousand. 48 Patterns. 
KNITTING. Part 4. gth Thousand. 42 Patterns. 
The 4 Knittings in One Vol. cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. 
CROCHET. , Part 1. 11th Thousand. 38 Patterns. 
CROCHET. Part 2. 8th Thousand. 44 Patterns. 
CROCHET. Part 3. 2nd Thousand. 21 Patterns. 
CROCHET. Part 4 4th Thousand. 42 Patterns. 
The 4 Crochets in One Vol., cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. 
WORK. Part 1. and Thousand. 84 Patterns. 
WORK. Part 2. and Thousand. 45 Patterns. 
NETTING. and Thousand. 36 Patterns. 


Also for Schools, square 18mo, sewed, 6d. each 
TEACHER'S ASSISTANT IN NEEDLEWORK. 
THE KNITTING TEACHER'S ASSISTANT. 


N.B.—The above Thirteen Series, in handsome Box, price 153. 


London. 


HATCHARDS, 187,, Piccadilly, 


‘EXAMINER. 
MESSRS. HATCHARDS' LIST. 


78r | 
’ ~ 23, Great Marsonovcn 


HURST AND BLACKETTS NEW: WORKS, 


HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE. By 


M Betuam-Epwarps. 8vo, with 


standard work. The author, who has eae 
of shotograe the ple and thelr wa 5, psjand sites Herve deacon of he 
tourists.” — 


ROUND THE nee IN SIX MONTHS. By 
Lieut.-Colonel E. S. Bripces, Grenadier Guards. 1 vol, 8vo, rss. 
“ This volume will be found both amusing and useful.”—A thenaeum. 


ae >} DONIANA. By E. Watrorb, M.A, author 
of ** The County Families,” &c. 2 vols., ars. 
“A highly interesting and entertaining book.”—Conrt Yournal. 


THE YOUTH of QUEEN ELIZABETH. Edited 
from the French of L. W aepeee. By Cuartotrtre M. Yoncs, author of 
* Toe Heir of Redclyffe,” 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


RORAIMA AND BRITISH GUIANA; with a 
Glance at Bermuda, the West Indies, and the Spanish Maia. By J. W. 
BoppaM-WueTHam. 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 15s. [Next week. 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
SIR GIBBIE. By Grorce Mac DonALp, LL.D., 


author of *‘ Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vo's. 


GLENMAVIS5. By Acnes Situ, author of “ Effie 


Maxwell,” &c. 3 vols, 
GENISTA. By Mrs. RaNnpo.ten, author of “ Gen- 


tiane!la,” &c. 3 vols. 
** * Genista’ will well repay perusal, and is certain to add to its author's 
reputation. The plot is of absorbing iaterest.”— Post. 


ORANGE LILY. By the Autor of “ QuEENIE,” 


&c. 2 vols. 
** this story is told with both pathos and humour.”—A ¢henaum., 


COWARD CONSCIENC: E. By F. W. Rosinson, 
author of “ Grandmothér’s M ney,” &c. 3 vols. 
“** Coward Conscience’ is like'y to be one of the popular novels of the 
season. It is original and very weil written.”’—A/orning Post, 


QUAKER COUSINS. By Mrs.*MAcDONELL, author 
of * * For the King’s Due:,” &c. 3 vols, 
“‘ There is a great deal of freshness in Mrs. Macdonell’s clever » with 
delicate delineation of character and quiet poetry of description.’’— 7imes, une 2. 


LIFE OF CHARLES LEVER. 
By W. J. FITZPATRICK, 
2 vols,, demy 8x0, 308. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, — 


JOHN CALDIGATE. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 





3 vols. 
THE LADY OF OAKMERE; 
Or, Lost Lives. 


By CHARLES DURANT, 
Author of ‘‘ Wynyard of High Wynyard.” 


THE UNJUST STEWARD. 
By HERBERT BROOM, LL.D., | 
Author of ** The Missing Will.” 2 vols. 


THE UNEQUAL MARRIACE; 


Or, Is He THe Heir? 
By V E R E GREY, 
Author of “ Cecil Crofton’s Repentance.” 


THE CIFT OF THE GODS. 
By M. F. CHAPMAN, 
Author of “‘A Scotch Wooing.” 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


KOLCKMANN’S FOREIGN LIBRARY 
5, enon FRENCH, GERMAN, 


3 vols. 


3 vols. 


2 vols. 





ONTAINS ll 
aoe a ae from 1es. 6d. per year. Foreign 
1200 OLS. of cod “GERMAN LITERATURE 3d. each vol. 
List on Application. 
2, Langham Place. 








application. 
- FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








puwonns IMR. STREETER, 
WATCHES NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
CLOCKS ORIGINATOR and SOLE INTRODUCER of 
SILVER STANDARD 18-CARAT GOLD JEWELLERY. 





READY MONEY VALUE GIVEN 


FOR 


READY MONEY PAYMENTS. 





CATALOGUE POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES. 

Scientific inion given as to GENUINENESS, PURITY, 

VALUE. — BRYCE-WRIGHT, Mineralogist, 90, Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C. 





“ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir Charles Lyell, price 9s., he 
says :—“‘ As it is impossible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he will do well to obtain a 
well-arranged Collection of Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 
TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mi at King’s College, London.” 
an collections are supplied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 

inets :— 


(5 EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the Student’s 


100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays..............++ 42 20 
2ce Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays...........+.--+++ 550 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine Drawers................ 10 10 0 
4co Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen Drawers....... .25 0 0 


More extensive Collections, at 50 to 5000 guineas each. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of 57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which exp'ains 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royai Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 
London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
and New York, 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


———- 





TESTIMONIAL. 
“* Jan. 27, 1877. 


** My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name. “S. G. HUTCHINS, 

** By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

“G. H. Jones, Esq.”’ 


A SPLENDID SEWING MACHINE, 


Fit for a drawing-room ; will stand on any kind of table, A suitable present 
for alady ; will do nearly 2000 stitches a minute. It will Sew, Hem, Stritcu, 
Fer, Tuck, Gert Brarp, Corn, and Rurrxe, and do a'l kinds of domestic 
needlework. ith base and ail fittings complete, only £1 10s. ; the same 
m-chineon table, £2 10s. Hand Lock-Stitch Machine, complete, 
£2 5s. Kiltiog Machines from £1 1s., £2 2:., £5 5s. 
Cheques Crossed London and South Western Bank. P.O. Orders to 
*G. R, GLENIE, Walbrook House, 37, Walbrook, London, E.C., 
Payable Lombard Street. 


When ordering, please say this Advertisement was noticed in THz EXAMINER. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THE GREAT 
FOR GOUT AND ERHEUMATISM. 


. [HE excruciating Pain is guickly Relieved and Cured 
in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. 
‘ Ba ae sanvive no pears of diet during their use, and are certain to 
isease attac vital — i 
9 Be Peon pals oe ing any part.—Sold by all Chemists, at 








REMEDY 


THE EXAMINER: 
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CUTTING INTO. MALS F SRS 
sid CLLR v ¢ coer Mv 
Loa Cl. 


The following short papers on this recommended i—_ 
What been done in an Roglish "High Contioeatal 
oo Price of each paper, ; per post, rd. ; sd. per dozen, to 


Mr. WA.bROoK, Secretary, LONDON ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCIETY, 
180, Brompton Road, S.W. 


ONSOLS wersus GROUND RENTS.—Consols 
are quite as secure, A hag dye cent a costa increase ei value 
—tevesene and tiatees should apoly 0 Messrs. once Bakex ond Co., 
Ground Rent Agents, 86, London E.C. 








MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


Oxrorv Srreet, W. Mansion House Buitpincs, E.C., Lorpon. 


ho & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


BEPSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 


EDROOM FURNITURE, 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


fy BAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 





NOTICE. 
The HOROGRAPH is now ready. 


HIS New WRITING and PRINTING INSTRU- 
MENT enables Copies of Writings, Circulars, Plans, &c., to be Dupli- 
cated by hundreds and thousands ia a quicker, cheaper, and better manner than 
by any other process. 
Invaluable for commercial men, clergymen, architects, engineers, accountants, 
solicitors, schools, public and private, and all public bodies and institutions. 


Full particulars from the Patentees, 


NEWTON, WILSON, & CO, 
144, HIGH HOLBORN, and 144, CHEAPSIDE. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 





CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 20s. 


: ; Per Ream. s. d. 

Fine Cream Laid Note .. ee ee ee -. from 2 0 
Superfine Cream Laid Note __.. +6 ¥é oe =e oe 1h0 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Border .. te so) 4% 
Straw Paper, “‘ Patent” .. ee ee ee on as =< 2s 
Large Commercial Note Papers dua i 48., 5%, and 6 6 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ot tos. 6d., 12s, 6d., and 14 6 
The V. Wove * Club House” Note. Superfine Cream or Blue 


Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per ro00. 


COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. per 100. Polished Steel 
te sunk by the best artists in the trade, at about half the prices charged by 
the retail houses. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free. 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN INDIA. 


THE TIMES OF INDIA. 


DAILY AND WEEKLY EDITIONS. 


THE TIMES OF INDIA, having been for many years the leading Daily 
Journal of India and the East, presents to English Advertisers unusual 


advantages. 

Published at Bombay, the nearest port to Europe, and now the Central Port 
of the whole of the ¢ traffic through the Suez Canal, the Timzs oF INDIA 
has two or three days’ priority of European information over journals printed in 
the other Presidencies ; and this fact, conjoined with the high character this 
journal has attained in a Commercial and Literary point of view, has secured it 
an important circulation, not only in Bombay, but throughout India, as well as 
in Egypt, the towns of the Arabian Coast, in the Persian Gulf, and in China 


and J " 

English Manufacturers, Shippers, Hotel Keepers, Publishers, Managers of 
Public Companies, and Business Men generally with good investments to offer, 
will therefore the Times oF INDIA a medium for their Advertisements 
unequalled out of E 


The “WEEKLY OVERLAND EDITION,” for Home readers, 
not only the principal news, articles, and official correspondence from its own 
daily columns, but a General Sum of all that is important in the rest of the 


Indian Press. Yearly Subscriptions (in advance), £1 178 
For terms for Advertisements in both journals, apply to Mr. W. J. Jomnson, 
at the London Office, 121, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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LAZENBY and SON’S PI 


—E. LAZENBY 
ke ond ivory Singh soentoed anil 


ARVEY’S SAUCE —CAUTION.—The ins 
celebrated requested to observe that each 
bottle anor E. EAZENBY and md SON bene the to obeerve that each’ | ocr 





GOLD ‘MEDAL, PARIS. 


6 To FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a 
Gold Medal, now given in 1873.” Paris. Correspondent ef the Daily 


Telegraph. 
FR V’S COCOA EX TRACT. 


Guaranteed pure Comme only, deprived of the superfluous oil. 
id in packets and Tins. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


R*®*s CARACAS COCOA 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 


*‘ A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 
**No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and wholesome beverage has 
ever been manufactured ”"—Morning Post. 


GRATEFPUL—COMFORTING. 


BPE Ss 
(BREAKFAST) 


o-o-o-o >: 


JAMES EPPS and CO.,, 
HOMCOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
NO MORE CHICORY IN YOUR COFFEE !! 


MOCHARA, > edace of neat ripe Figey’ 
CAFE DE SANTE, ger fy cen 
for a Nervous Persons, 
an 


Neyrous Persons, COFFEE OF HEALTH. 


MOCHARA should be mixed 1 Part with 3 or 4 PURE COFFEE. 
Sold by all Grocers, in 1 lb. Tins, at 1s. 


¥% lb. Sample Tins sent for 1od., free by post, by 


The MOCHARA COFFEE Co., 
60a, WATLING STREET, LONDON,.E.C. 


well known abroad 
lor many years as 





6 MOCHARA IS WARRANTED FREE FROM CHICORY. 
ESTABLISHED 1806. 


LADIES’ 
BELTs, | SALMON, ODY, & CO., 
ELASTIC Inventors and Patentees of the 
SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
STOCKINGS, To his late Majeean William IV., ant to Her Majesty's 
&e., y and Navy. 
se 292, exasu, LONDON. 
MADE TO.ANY on 
MEASURE. N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 


Price List, with Directions for Menssremant. past free. 


HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 

STOMACH and LIVER, from whigp nearly all 

diseases have their origin, will exert a never 

failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and ». 


17 CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


sent into the 
sdsting “hy strain, in that are a : 
t the digestive 
barre comet ‘and good vitalising 
(blood) is 


OTHER PROPERTIES. that 
absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, 

Bilious, &c. it will do for you what neene else 

can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 

ora Sh aenen, ateaemneate 
or ’ 

cad othemveanes it commends itself to every 


[7 ALSO HAS 


Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s, 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St, Regent St, London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 
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, SUDDEN, MOURNING. 


| and Is, £0 « 
at ESE en Seet” = at the same 
great saving Ressonable Estimates lao —s a oe 
JAY’S, 
TIE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
' REGENT STREET, W. 
W R. WRIGHT, ST. GEORGE’S WORKS, 
ee Tee . ith ae mt guarantees his RHEUMATIC OILS to 
HEUMATISM, GOUT, and LUMBAGO, and 
as they are also revepnaree teas, aed aschold should be without 


ts. PO emmages Rp f 
as. 6d., 3s. 6d., or 5s. 6d. in stamps or P.O.O. — 


\ K ew and MOUSTACHIOS are produced 
sgeke by-aeing WRIGHT'S KINGSTON LOTION. One 
bottle bot guaranteed Sufficient. Forwarded to to any address, free from > 





RIGHTS KINGSTON HAIR RESTORER, 


end restoring toi tga cl for 7 the of of the hale of the 
ames corighonl t contains neither 

eee . 7, and the moderte Seek nie 

a Bike places on ets all classes. bottle forwarded t > 


Sede ot in cena 


Note the Address— 
W.R. WRIGHT Newington. Hull. 


KEATING’S INSECT POWDER. 


USED BY HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 
ite Powder is mnuavened § in destroying all Insects, 


to Domestic 
oth. wnt othe iuruthesta be ool with the Powder befor 


pacing away: At the seaside it it is invaluable for preserving domesti 
KILLS BUGS, 


FLEAS, 
BEETLES, 
MOTHS. 

The increasing demand for this celebrated preparation has imitations, 
which are noxious in their effects ; purchasers Sela io tine ay eey 
requested to obtain “k Keatixc’s Powpsr.” in each, 

or Post, 14 and 33 eae from HOS. KEATING, 


St. Paul’s 





LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 
as ives instant vollef in hesutnede, sat, ox Ulliays iehmoss 5 ogeaeGenes tra 
other impurities by viaog tea Ocak aherche te-she ielettomatenensios, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 

HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH'’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


“CLEANLINESS.” 
NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD, 


4 Mata. a6 Sree to 
jo Bnd. for Polishing Stoves and al ~ equal peated 





waste or dust. Sold everyw by 
cotek doe Blocks and 1s. Boxes. 
Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. : 


12, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, w. 
CAU TION. — There are several Spurious Imitations. 





H OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Mind and body are s0 
saatthfal Thee eee intertwined that for wee to be omens | a 


towards the 
» which ri eadtly obtained by this noted medicine, th the most competent 
digenion, which rend ais influence which can mar,impair, or on veraousl 
portant process. The student, pene nae 


ees each in turn derive vigour, 
ecastnal doses, or a longer course of ficlloway _ Pils. owever 


mind, or unstrung the nerves, this fine 
Yerangement to its source, where it will overthrow it and eceatlich 


purity in its place. 


es 
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GEORGE ELIOT'S NEW WORK 


THIS DAY 1S PUBLISHED, price 


oo ee Le ee ON Ge Pe NT ee a a | a ne a ae, ae) 
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_ JONE 14, 1879. 
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10s. 6d., 


IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
WILLIAM see AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


GWEN. 





THE SECOND EDITION OF 
GWEN: A Drama in Monologue, 
By the Author of ‘THE EPIC OF HADES,” 
IS NOW READY. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price ss. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CU., 1, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers.” 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


MR. LESLIE OF UNDERWOOD. 
By MARY PATRICK, author of “‘ Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers,” &c., &c 
3 vols. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, WATERLOO PLACE. 
Just published, crown 8vo, ros. 6d., 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN ITALY. 


By gs ADDINGTON SYMONDS, author of ‘*‘ Renaissance in 
Italy,” With a Frontispiece. 


London; SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, WATERLOO PLACE. 


Second Thousand. 





REV. H. W. TUCKER'S | 
LIFE OF BISHOP SELWYN. 


2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 24s. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Literary Churchman.—“ This memoir is an admirable one.” 


Noncomf t.—"* We la down these volyines ith 
ana formis: de xe with profound admiration of 


National Church.‘ No review can ~s justice to such a life.” 
School Guardian.— —“‘A priceless contribution to the History of the Church of 


_ England in this century.” 


Oe ee ne he 
ercury.—“* Any one wishing the refreshment of learning to know 
Bishop who was a who'e man and a man who was a whole Sithep, should vend 


"Shee World.—* Worthy of a careful study.” 
Guardian,—‘* These volumes ate of surpassing interest.’’ 


W. WELLS GARDNER, Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 





Now Ready, Price Sixpence, 
WHAT TO SEE AT THE ACADEMY. 


THE ACADEMY GUIDE, 


POTD. 


NOTES 


“ A series of terse and trenchant articles, wherein a single oe, of unmis- 
e description 


This is an obvious rroeens, eee ce baa paket ets on 
go Sha tin Sr 5 complet to examine the grounds of his own 
vexation and very cleverly avoided in the vigorous 


Such 
ttle ‘ Guide to the Royal A emy.’"—Safurday Review. 
Gustin the Academy.’ Under this title the art critic of a weekly 
contemporary has published a lucid and i guide to the ob ‘ects of 
greatest interest in The Burlington Galleries, po me Seans nnd easant, 
pate 5 per neat Ma hye p< lier pemertiny Te orning Post 


** A cencise and convenient ‘Guide to the Academy’ has been recy 
the Art Critic of the Z.xaminer, containing criticisms in an - a 


sort energetic section of the public most 
—— and it will not be surprising if it competes with some success 
more and tedious official guide.” — G. 
** Contains notes on the 2 precios! pictures in the Exhibition at Burli 
House. The sub-title is ‘ What to see at the Academy,” and the object o ie 


Guide op & enokio noapia ce ove see the most noteworthy pictures with the 
expenditure of themselves.”—Standard. 


“A very handy guide to the pe heater Exhibition, prepared by the Art Critic 
the Zxaminer. His pothd icteriant glial one teliet te sound 
and good taste, the os salient Samant so each work briefly pointed 
EEL/Es ides: betias Gade Chomeme), chsaialier ante * Thare kes home ena 
rs. Bu pson au says, ‘ There one 
Cente, and it seems inevita while that ene deni now be another.’ 
is dealt with in order, so that the numbers form the easiest 
e of reference, and the guide will thus lead to much saving of time 
in seeing the notable Art productions of 1879."—Daily Chronicle. 


“ This is a guide, and a very useful one, to the Exhibition of 187% by the Art 
Critic of the Axaminer. Artists will probably take exception to some of its 
judgments. But as it combines smart criticism with discrimination, and enables 
a good many people tosee, as it were, through good glasses, it is decidedly a 


E> £28, 


i 


OF THE PRINCIPAL PICTURES, 
BY THE ART CRITIC OF THE 


” 
“EXAMINER. 
better investment than the catalogue published under the auspices of the Royal 
Academicians.” —Morning tao 
** This little guide is ‘by the Art Critic of the Zraminer,’ and that 
heads his pam: * What to see at the Academy.’ The chief in each 
room are upon in a few lines of incisive criti 


is certainly 
more outspoken than most of the art notices of the day. ‘The oo Guide” 
is illustrated with a frontispiece, a drawing of ‘ The Last Call,’ by that rising 

suited Mr. Birch, which occupies a place of honour in the vestibule of the 
Aesdeny. and is certainly an admirable and original work. People are always 
asking what to see at the Academy, and this book which is issued at sixpence 
supplies exactly what is wanted, enabling the visitor to see the most noteworthy 
pictures without the trouble of wadiag through the Catalogue.” —Court on 


erated, notice- 
ably Latissimus dorsi and the Pectoralis major, and the development of the 
louse does not correspond with that of the u extremities. A disappointing 
work.’ The comments upon Mr. J. C. Horsley oan of Mr. and Mrs. Jessop 
run thus;—* Shilling photographs. Onthe line, of course. that 
makes the intelligent foreigner who knows anything of art rush out of i 
House howling.’ "—Sforting and Dramatic News. 

“*A guide to the Royal Academy is quite as n as some one who is 
well eee with the pathways in a difficult Swiss pa or an intelli = 
covers rand, town. Visitors to the art show at Burlington House 
jong, felt this, Loewe oe say, this want is at last su ied in a handy 
2 e tled the . * Academy a. att the aie of the 

xaminer. ¢ is clevert and crisply written, oes not bore you - 
winded > which ich nobody understands, nor elaborate cone 
which the general public do not care twopence about ; it is bright and lively, 
and tells you, in as concise a manner as possible, how to skim the cream of the 
Academy in the shortest possible time.””"—Suaday Times. 


NOTICE TO THE TRADE, 
The Third Edition being exhausted, a FOURTH EDITION IS NOW’READY. 


* EXAMINER” OFFICE, 136, STRAND, W.C. 


Priated for the Proprietor by RANKEN and CO., s, Court, St. 


Mary-le-Strand ; and Published at 136, Strand,W,.C, London, in the 
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